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THE BEST VALUE 16 FOR 2d. 
CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
Gallaber, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast @ London ~ 


‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Just buy one packet to-day and try them, 
——— eae Of tobacconists every where throughout the Kiagdom. 


- Patronized hy H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN, . ¢ ; 

QUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. ; E 
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will not blister the most pelicate skin. 


‘Capsicum Vaseline’ is the scientific and modern external counter irritant. Ite J 
application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds in the chest, throat, ¥ 
q and jongs: somes peg el eng = co rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints ; also 
suitable for Drawing-room, Diuing-room, m, rticularly effective for he: e and toothache. 
&c, handsomely red, in Thirty Parker satseyns wT Capsicum Vaseline ° has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson,Greens, Blues, without its disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied 

to siit_all peduinerments, and easily, safely, and at a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1/s. 


ORDINARY SIDS RGM ne Carpets If not obtainable locally, a sample tube will be sei:t post free to any address upon receipt of 1/- 
P.O. or stamps. = : 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 
‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


thus showing the indentical quality 
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Pe ree pee The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 
be obtained direct from our Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care. Ordinary washi: and 
looms, thus saving the pur- brushing is not effective in preventing germs attacking the hair—those germs which destr: the 
chaser all miaitle prota. roots and prevent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every day .ittle 
TWELVE MONTHS. aed as an ordinary dressing. It will restore. and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vit.lity, 
willingly returned if no ani ke>p the scalp clean and sweet. Delicately perfumed, it will make your hair as beauti* as it 
2 ougl:t t» be. . 
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speciality of our own, can ouly 
peurwe T py ‘80LD *VASELINE’ Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it 
approved. Thousands of Re- 


t Orders and Unsolicited 
‘estimopials received. a Try a Bottle. 1/-, 2/- & 3/- 
' If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free to any address in tle United 
es ee eee ais Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/2, 2/= or 3/=, or Stamps. 
40 Kimbolton mone Bedford. 


REPEAT Wb Boa wetitiM8, nan With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY Descriptive Booklet of all the ‘Vaseline’ Preparations post free. 
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who must face the strenuous life of the present day, Fry’s | Saat x a 
Cocoa is a fortification against fag. He should drink it each | 
morning before leaving home. The woman also, with her 
daily duties, whatever these may be, should drink this sustaining 
beverage regularly. . 
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Because Fry’s Cocoa stimulates and gives energy it is the { I Es Sat ae fee 
ideal Cocoa for the man | } 4g Cuvzrs, 8/8 {oleowher. 
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NATIONAL VIGILANCE ASSOCIATION |S SER ONCE 


International Bureau for the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic 


President: 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Members of the International Bureau: ; 
H.R.H. the DUCHESS OF ALBANY. The Right Hon, the EARL OF LYTTON. THE LAND OF 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. : 


The National Vigilance Association is an association of men and women to enforce HIS FATHERS. 
and improve the laws for the repression of criminal vice and public immorality, to check . 
the causes of vice, and to protect minors. | 
The Association originated the International work for the Suppression of the White A 
Slave Traffic, and organised National Committees in all the countries of Europe, in the . 
United States, and in Egypt. This part of the work'is. under the direction of the Inter- 
national Bureau, the Chairman of which is the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
Believing that prevention is better than cure, the Association undertakes to make 
inquiries, free of charge, in England, or in any country abroad, as to the bona fides of x ni! 
“ee, offered to young women, and urges them to take advantage of this means of Start reading apes 
safety. been written cia! 
One important section of the work is that of placing Ladies at the Railway Stations pool Pcp oy =~ 
and English Ports to render assistance to English or Foreign young women on their Ook ocae aemeace 
arrival in, and departure from England. ° pore it sequnurly. 
The Association is supported by voluntary contributions. Cheques and Postal Orders weekly; or send tu 
ey roth gaa National Provincial Bank of England, and can be sent to the Secretary * Publisher, 
at the ces. 
The Report of last year’s work will be sent on application to the Secretary, THE ‘STANDARD OF BMY! 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER COOTE. 
Central Offices—St. Mary’s Chambers, 161a Strand, London, W.C. 
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THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Coupiet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and scnd it 
to us under the conditions below. 


ba 
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THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a cou by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 17, 1910. 


£4,621 


has now been distributed in 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 
ENTER THE MEW CONTEST BELOW. YOU MAY BE A WINNER. 
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Sratioxzes’ Haut, One PENKY. 


awarded in 
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RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 20. 

Couplets No. 20 has resulted in a prize of 
£9 18s. being awarded to each of the 
senders of the ten lines selected as the best 
by the adjudicators. In addition, 2$3 4s. is 
distributed amongst other competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit, and the grand 
total awarded in these contests now stands 
at £4,621 14s. 4d. 

At the moment of writing the entries for 
Contest No. 21 are being received, and already 
they indicate that there will be an increase 
fin next week's prize-money. Be sure you 
enter the contest below. 

In Picture Couplets No. 20, which com- 
petitors were asked to complete, the line 
given was: 


When Brin on election day wanted to 
V0! 

The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows: 

With a theatre crowd he lined up, silly goat. 

J. W. Ayton, 4 Dante Roa, Newington 


Ph peee you have a your couplet ay Butts. 
the en! ‘orm in your namo an He was then “i o “i ce 
adios in the bpece proridad et onk fie e 3 hi in request,” not “sought after, 
entry form, attach a postal order E.E i 
for nce, and place it in an envelope When Brown ventured once as a ghost to appear ee eee Haas: bord Pals 
en dhe in Save Weekly, Example of a second line—not fo be used : a A oe bi John ‘ counted,’” to friends 
‘9 iJ Sta . 

Mark your envelope “Gost” in the "Twas not yells but an old boot well-aimed pierced his ear. Mrs. Forp, 72 Carysfort Road, Clissold 
top left-hand corner. . , Park. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cont.) The man that he “‘ crossed” was “ put out,” kindly note. 


February 17th. Those arriving later will be disqualifiod. 
Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed «& Co.” in the manner 
shown in this example. The number must be 
written in the space peovidet on the entry 
form. Where .O. of higher value 


one , 
is sent to cover more [Vv than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. A 


should be written on 
each entry form. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 
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three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
td there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


A. C. M‘Lennay, 32 Commerce Street, Montrose. 

He said, ‘‘ Even my temper they ‘tax’ now, I nole.” 
H. W. Perry, 44 Khartoum Road, Ilford. 

Tlis paper was “ spoiled,” "twas a “couplet” he wrote. 
JamMES HENDERSON, 2 Trinity College, Dublin. 

He'd “advice” from “‘ solicitors’’ free, I note. 
A. James, 23 Harbord Street, Fulham. 
He was “driven” to do 80, his dwelling’s remote. 

Mrs. L. Cozens, 58 Parma Crescent, Clapham Common. 
“Tm a lawyer, and need a ‘ conveyance,” he wrote. 
Miss Neti Caristie, 3 Church Avenue, East Sheen. 
Me said ** Every one ‘teils,’ though it’s secret, I note.” 
Cc. F. Rowpen, Wycar, Bedale, Yorks. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


This week we give two entry forms: One or both may be used. If the latter, a postal order for sixpence must accompany each. 


ENT2 Y FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ..........c..0s00-=+eessessoreee 


When Brown ventured once as a ghost to appear 


abide by the decision published in “‘ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 
di only on “his understanding, and I agree to abide by the 


J agree to 
tt as final, and I 


printed conditions. 


Signed s.crerccscooree cevcessen ses cneseessesescooeees ss ceneeeees coe ses see ses roveencce ene resseneneene 
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PICTURE COUPLETS No. 23. 


eoceee: 00 coe ceecce ote coccesceceessceese 


ENTRY FORM. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 23. 


No. of Postal Order .............0:sceseseos essences 
Bs 


Bddrese: oss csesisces cesses cesseesee 


When Brown ventured once as a ghost to appear, 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weel 


Rly” and to accept 


it as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 


printed conditions. 


Signed Once eeerer eee cec eer. oe see eee eee eeereseee e082 ceeee ten conensenecce conse cenceeces coe 


000 cee ces Cos ececcece 0000 0 0000s B00r ec Bee ccc ces 000 v0 ses cee seeseocee 


O80 ORC OD 0ee O20 Lee LER LObeDESS BOL COdLee 000THSSSS 02D EES 1 00000008 C00 SES e OOo ose L en ses ceeeet lee 


First fill the coupon up above, and then your name please eign. 
And you may win a nest egg with a catchy Couplet line, 


World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


— 
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Browning Not in Stock. 

A sPoRTSMAN who has just returned from Scotland 
tells of an incident which happened in one of the small 
country stores. 

Laid up with a cold one day, and, consequently, forced 
to remain indoors, the visitor went to the village store in 
search of something to read. 

Robert Browning he held as his favourite author, so he 
promptly asked the rather elderly shopkeeper to look 
over his shelves and see if he had Browning's work among 
a small array of books tucked away in an obscure corner. 

“No,” replied the storeman, running over his shelves ; 
“we've got bluing, blacking, and whiting, but I don’t see 
no browning anywheres. Who makes it?” 


Wanted a Certificate. 

- At one of the public receptions at the White House 
during the second Cleveland Administration, Mr. Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain) was presented to Mrs. Cleveland. 
On shaking hands with her, he gave her a card, asking 
simply : . 

** Will you please sign that ?” . 

Mrs. Cleveland glanced at the card to find nothing but 
the words : ‘‘ He has not--” written across it. She looked 
in amused perplexity to Mr. Clemens for something further, 
when tho latter explained : . 

“* My wife said if I came here I would be sure to come 
with my goloshes on; but I haven’t, have I? So I wish 
you would sign that for me to give to her.” 

Mrs. Cleveland looked down at his feet and then 
laughingly wrote her name on his card. 


Feathery. 

THEReE was among the Irish members in the ’74 Parlia- 
nent one Dr. 0’Leary, a pompous little man, who did 
not bring with him to the House of Commons his best 
“bedside manner.” 

On one of the critical stages of the. Imperial Titles Bill, 
Disraeli was nervously anxious to secure a majority. the 
magnitude of which would be pleasing to his Sovereign. 

He went more than usually out of his way to pick up 

_Stray votes. . 

Chancing one evening to notice Dr. O'Leary bustling 
along ahead of him in the library corridor, he overtook 
him, and laying a hand familiarly on his shoulder, 
remarked : “‘ Dear Dr. O’Leary, the resemblance is most 
striking. I really thought I saw again my old friend, 
Tom Moore.” 

The vain little gentleman was Sapjared In all succeed- 
ing divisions on the Imperial Titles Bill Dr. O’ Leary tigured 
in the Ministerial list of voters, 


_ -A Plain Reply. 

Mr. Swirt MacNEILt is a member whose indefatigable 
desire for information: is a source of trouble to all 
Ministers, but who is also the most learned authority on 
the rules of the House. 

He once demanded the publication of certain 
correspondence. The Minister interrogated replied: 
“That it would not be published apart from the papers 
with which it belonged.” 

“‘ Then, when will the correspondence be published ? ” 
demanded the persistent Irishman. 

Loyal Ministerialists endeavoured to shout him down: 
but Mr. MacNeill, raising his voice to a scream, changed 
their wrath to mirth by challenging the Minister to give 
him a “ Yes” or “ No” answer. 

“* All I ask, Mr. Speaker,” he explained, with dignity, 
“is that to my simple question, ‘ When will. the corre- 
spondence be published ?’ I should have a plain ‘ Yes’ 


or ‘ No.’ !”* 
; A Fishy Story. 

I wave been thinking about the methodical habit into 
which some anglers get of entering up in tabulated form 
the details of each day’s sport, says Mr. W. Carter Platt. 

This is the sort of thing I intensely admire, but somehow 
I could never quite live up to it mysclf. 

I uséd to know a man named Kempson who had 
acquired the habit, and had cherished it until the booking 
up of his sport into ledger form had become second 
nature with him. 

He was also the local registrar for births and deaths, 
besides being a keen fisherman, and keeping hens and 
diaries and late hours, and other similar trifles of an 
equally distracting character. 

One morning he came down after sitting up late the night 
before, planning a fishing excursion and a poultry show, 
and, consequently, he was only half awake—and that 
half wandering. 

A man was waiting to register a birth. 

“Oh, want to register, do you ?”” murmured Kempson, 
with a yawn, and he absently fetched out his fishing 
vegister instead of the official volume of the local births 
and deaths records, He dipped his pen into the ink, and 
opened the book. 

‘* Place ?”” he asked mechanically, 

“* Upper Tumpleworth.” 

“* Upper Tumpleworth,” he ejaculated slowly. * Didn’t 
know there was any worth anything up there.” 

“Not worth anything ?” the indignant parent cried. 
“*Why, by George, man, they’re beauties.” 

“Well, well,” sighed the registrar patronisingly ; “I 


Couplet Prizes mean Comfort and Pleasure. 
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daresay you think so, but there’s better—a jolly sight 
better over in Wharfedale. What date ?” 
“May twenty-fourth.” . 
“May twenty-fourth,” repeated the registrar, copying 
itdown. ‘State of the weather ? ”’ ; 

“T—I fancy it was fine, but I—I’m not quite sure. 
But this is rather unusual. Is it-quite necessary?” 
“ Well, it’s best to have it down for future reference, 

smiled the registrar. ‘Total weight ?” 
“ I—I—I—really--I—I—don’t know,” stammered the 
man. 


; “ Well, you'd better get "em weighed. Size of the 
argest ? : 
“ Dash it, man, I haven’t measured it. I never 


thought—~’ ; 
“Then you'd better get it measured and call again. 
How many ? " 
“ Two.’ 
“Two—only two? Humph! Paltry lot that!” 
. “ Paltry lot!” the unhappy parent. “Gracious, 


man, how many did you expect us to have ?”” . 

“Oh, I don’t know,” chirped the registrar, with a 
faraway look in his eyes, ‘I'd twenty-three myself last 
time.” 

“ Twenty-th——” 

‘“* Yes, and nineteen the time before that.” 


“Nineteen? N-i-n-e-t——” groaned the distracted _ 


father. . 

“Yes, and killed ’em all in three hours!” chuckled the 
registrar triumphantly. 

“* Killed ’em all ?” shrieked the other in a sudden burst 
of rage. ‘“ By thunder, man, I didn’t come here to be 
made a fool of by any idiotic joker like you!” And he 
seized the registrar by the collar, and wiped+he floor and 
dusted the office furniture with him, and threw him into 
a corner, and his register after him, before jamming his 
hat on and rushing out into the street to breathe. 

The shaking up, of course, completely awakened the 
registrar to a sense of the truth and his own absent- 
mindedness, and, crawling out from under the sofa, he 
dashed up the street after his client, in order to apologise 
and explain that, somehow, he had got hold of his fish 
register instead of the birth book, and thought it was 
trout that had been Janded instead of twins. 


A Valuable Signature. 
As is well known, Whistler’s professional, as well as 
legal, signature was a butterfly. It appeared on his 
intings, and was the only signature recognised at his 


nk. Autograph fiends schemed in vain, and would 
have paid handsomely for Whistler's autograph in 
script. 


One day the painter was visited in his studio by a 
Jew, who appeared to be very angry. He had received 
Whistler's cheque for £1 5s., and wrathfully demanded 
@ proper signature that would draw the money at the 
bank. 

Whistler, genuinely enraged at the thought that there 
could be anyone so ignorant as not to know about the 
famous butterfly, wrote his name on the cheque, knowing 
that the bank would refuse it, and picturing to himself 
with joy the Jew’s punishment in forfeiting the £1 5s. 
owing to him. 

The next. day the painter was furious on learning that 
within an hour the Jew had sold the rare signature for £62. 


The Wrong Hat. 

“SEEING a representative of the Press place his silk hat 
on the edge of the platform at one of the political meetings 
recently, I was reminded,” says Robin Goodfellow, in 
the BrrMincHam Mart, “of a very amusing incident that 
occurred during one of the clection contests in Birmingham 
a good many years ago. i 

“A member of Parliament, who was not articularly 
noted fcr the courtesy with which he trea Pressmen, 
and whose name I will not mention, had come down from 
London to support a candidate who was opposing one of 
the sitting representatives for the city, and, as he was a 
man of some position in the party then in Opposition, 
there was an unusual array of reporters, and the accom- 
modation provided for them was so severely taxed that the 
only place in which they could put their coats and hats 
was the front of the platform. 

“When the visiting member got up to speak he noticed 
that there was a silk hat placed just in front of him at the 
side of the table from which he was speaking, and evidently 
thinking this was a desecration of the platform which held 
so geod @ representative of his party, he pushed it 
with his foot off the platform on top of the notebook of 
the reporter immediately below him. 5 

“The Pressman, quite unconcernedly, picked it up and 
replaced it, but a minute or two later, when it happened 
to catch the speaker’s eye, it was deliberately kicked off 
again, while the aoa looked very sternly at tho 
offending reporter. The latter, however, still unconcerned, 

icked it up again, and with a very gracious smile restored 
It to its original place. 

* The visiting member for a moment looked as if he meant 
to administer a very severe rebuke ta the reporter, but 
something in the smile seemed to awaken a suspicion in 
his mind. He looked more closely at the hat, picked it 
up and examined it, and then, colouring up perceptibly, 
put it gently on the table. 

“It was his own. ; 

“The speaker had placed it beneath the table when 
he came on to the platform, but the chairman, finding it 
in his way, had removed it to what he regarded as a 
safer place,” 


£132 is awarded for winning lines this week. 
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The Odd Corin 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penkii-s 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph acceptec jor ti... 
column. I} mcre than one reader send; @ piragrap 1)! 
fe used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader w'os3 
contribution was received first. 


A GARDENING FEAT. 
A GARDENER was requested to plant nineteen tree: jn 
nine straight rows, each row to contain five trees, Hv. 
did he do it? See the solution below, 


WHAT? 
Iy an empty barrel weighs ten pounds, what can yy 
fill it with to make it weigh seven pounds? Sclu:; p 
We 


— 


A RIDDLE IN RHYME. 
A MARBLE wall as white as milk, 
Lined with a skin as soft as silk. 


At length, a golden ball ap; . 
Bathed j ina Ased of casetal tears ; 
No entrance in, no gates unfold, 


Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 


SQUARING UP DEBT. 

A, B, and C were three workmates who had occasi:..'y 
borrowed small sums from each other. One day, A- :\: 
“Let us square up.” _B and C said they had no mon, 
A produced a shilling and said : “I think we can m. »)\:¢ 

‘it,” and he placed himself and his mates like this : 

A now presented’ the shilling to ; 
B, saying: “There is part of what 
I owe you.” 

B passed the coin onto C with the 
same remark. 

C passed the coin on to A with the 
same remark. 

A passed the coin-on to B with 
the samé remark. at, aS 

And so the coin went round 
until it had changed hands 
ten times, when A called out: ‘Hold, we're all cle: :" 

And it was so. 

Can you tell from this what was each man’s Jia! i'i:y 
when the clearing up process began. If not, look i ‘!c 
foot of the page. 


_—— 


A BOY'S VALENTINE, 

I acut begin: “ The rose in red” 

(Though that is not so very new), 
Or this the boys all think is good : 

“ If you love me as I love you!” 
But, scems to me, a valentine 

Is nicer when you do not say 
The same old things that everyone 

Keeps saying in the same old way. 


And I asked Jane the other night 
What grown-up people write about ; 
She would not answer me at first, 
But laughed till I began to pout ; - 
That stopped her, for she saw I meant 
The question (and she will not tease) : 
“Why, love,” she said, ‘‘ and shining cycs, 
A hiss, soft hair—just what they pleasc.”” 


It save tad hard, if that is all, 
T’ll begin by saying this: 
“To my dear lady beautiful 
I send a valentine and a kiss ; 
The valentine because she has 
The loveliest hair and gentlest eyes ¢ 
The kiss, because I love her more 
Than anyone beneath the skies. 


“‘ Because she is the kindest, best, 
The sweetest lady ever known ; 
And every year I'll say the same, 
The very same, to her alone!” 
There! Now it’s finished. Who will do? 
I’ve thought of one and then another, 
Who is there like it? Why, of course, 
I'll send it straight away to mother ! 


SOLUTIONS. 


A GARDENING FEAT. 
Tus diagram shows how the skilful gardener plani™! 
nineteen trees in nino straisi* 
each row containing {ive 


WHAT? 


trees, 


Hougs, ‘ 
A RIDDLE IN RHYME. 
AN egg. 
SQUARING UP DEBT. 
A owed to B 4s, 
B owed to C 3s, 


C owed to A 3s. 
At the tenth move the coin remains with B. 


See the first page. 
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Some Stories of the Great Irish Leader. 


Oot of the chaos of the General Election there has 
come one solid and substantial fact on which everybod, 
seems to be ; and that is, that Mr. John Redmond, 
the leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party, is the master 
of the political situation, and that he will have a good 
deal to say in whatever takes place ia the House of 
Commons until the next General Election. 

The reason is, of course, that the two great political 
parties are so evenly matched, and Mr. Redmond’s control 
over his band of Nationalists is so absélute, that he will 
be able to give victory to whichever side, Government or 


way he stood 


and-by the o 


“I was greatly impressed,” he has since said, “ by 
Parnell’s impassive demeanour in the face of the mob. 
When an egg struck his beard he never even raised his 
hand to brush it off, but calmly went on with his speech.” 


ment as member for New Ross, and immediately after- 
wards he bounded into fame. Hurrying 4 to West- 
the 


his seat, made his “ maiden” speech, created a “‘ scene,” 
and was suspended, all on the same night. 

But what appeals to the imagination of the man in the 
street more than anything else in his career, is the splendid 


were deserting him. Parnell fell, however, and Mr. 
Redmond gathered together a little band who were still 
faithful to the leader’s memory, and created what some- 
body called “the smallest Party in Parliament.” By- 


banner, until, after a general reconciliation, Mr. Redmond 
found himself head of the Irish Parliamentary Party. — 


The “Annunciator's” Mistake. 
He is said to be one of the best orators in the House of 


member of 


this Mr. Redmond himself entered Parlia- 


wit 


his new constituency, he took oath and 


«Cc 
AMONG 
by Parnell when the great leader's followers i. 


thers came drifting back to enlist under his 


‘ HERB 
dead.” 


Opposition, he commands his party to vote.with. And, om ft “ What 
naturally, he will command them to vote with the side that 2a "dagai ae pepsi! = Pesan age Ho be Ree iY Well, 
scems to offer the greatest advantages to Ireland. and added bitterly, “‘and sometimes they go home 

When one really comes to think the matter over. very | lire one,” 


little is known of Mr. Redmond outside Ireland. To the 
anti-Home Rulers he is known, of course, as a very 
dreadful person bent on doing something they disapprove 
of, but to the average man he stands simply for the Irish 
Nationalista, and, though in this aspect he looms Se 
enough, beyond that the man himself is practically 
unknown. 

Parnell Spoke Highly of Him. 

He was brought up in County Wexford, and after 
studying at Trinity College, Dublin, he obtained a post in 
the Vote Office of the House of Commons. Even then he 
had shown the stuff he was made of, for the great Parnell 
himself spoke highly of him. 

“ Jack has high abilities,’ he said; and the younger 
man was marked out for advancement. 

He accom Mr. Parnell to the famous Enniscorthy 
meeting of 1880, where Parnell and his supporters came in 
for some rough handling from a hostile mob, and this 
experience Mr. Redmond has never forgotten. 
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in comfort.” 
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HE CODDLES HIMSELF _UP 
ON ART CUSHIONS. “HE 
CANNOT BEAR THE 
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Stepping atones to fortune—the prizes 


In connection with this an amusing story may be told— 
Mr. Redmond himeelf is the authority for it. There is a 
little machine in the smoking-room and libraries of the 
House of Commons which announces who is speaking at 
the moment in the House, and as Mr. Redmond is such a 
popular speaker, there is generally a rush back to the 
chamber when the “ annunciator” proclaims that the 
Irish leader is “‘ up.” 

Mr. Redmond was in the smoking-room one day, 


Mr. ond was speaking. 
“I waited,” says Mr. Redmond, “ for a rush of members 
from the room; but one of them merely remarked : ‘ Oh. 


i 


in a comfortable arm-chair, and suddenly, | wail, and 


me mistake, the machine ‘signalled that 


’ And the others continued their smoke 
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the House, and he is also one of the best-liked 


amongst his Parliamentary colleagues of all Parties. 

A very young member was once making his ‘“ maiden” 
speech, and was, in consequence, suffering agonies of 
nervousness. One of the Nationalist members was cheer- 
my engaged in Pinctusting the remarks of the youngster 
h jeers. Mr. Redmon i. ms 
“Give the boy a chance!” he snapped. And there was 
an end of jeering. 


turned on him in a 


ERTAINLY NOT, ARCHIBALD!” 
the unemployed who applied for relief was a 


dog-fancier. He was well-known by the relieving officer, 
so when he declared that his wife and family were starving. 
the officer asked : ‘‘ How can that be? You have four 
great big bull-dogs.” 

“ Everybody knows that,” replied the man; “ but ye 
don’t think I’m going to feed ma wife and bairns on such 
grand bull-dogs as those!” 


ame Eee 
1g, it says here that another octogenarian’s 


3 an octogenarian ? 
I don’t quite know what they are, but they 


must be very sickly creatures, You never hear of them 
but they're dying.” 


MAGIC. 


Tue great bane of Mrs. Tubbins’s life was washing—or, 
rather, the washing. 

‘I washes all the washin’,” she exclaimed angrily one 
day, “‘ and I hangs it out to dry on the line, and then them 
pesky little spat 
dirty again with their meaty mi 

Now, little Tommy Tu bins overheard his mother’s 


gers come and perch on it, an’ make it 
dy claws !”* 


decided to play the Good Samaritan. Seizing 


his bow and arrows, he strode forth to where the washing 
swayed under the weight of half-a-dozen happy sparrows, 
and began “ potting.” 

* Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Tubbins, in astonishment, an 
hour later, “if this don’t beat everything! Just after 
, dinner I hanged up five ordinary pairs of stockings and a 
Unknown to Mr. Redmond, the members had espied | bodice, and, now, Bi 
him in the chair, and were playing a little joke on him. 

Mr. Redmond is, perhaps, the most courteous and tactful | blouse ! 
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THE EFFEMINATE AGE. 


A writer in the Press has recently been deploring the effeminate nature of the modern young man. Below, our artist depicts the way he dresses and pampers 
himeelf, and also draws a contrast by picturing the modern young lady. 


lest if I don’t go out and find five pairs 


of beautiful open-work stockings and a peek-a-boo 


HIS SMOKING 
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Asia "SCRARSRIE 


IS A OREAM., 
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A CHOICE SELECTION FROM THE MODERN YOUTHS DRESSING TABLE. 


AND 
SOMETIMES 
HE'S NOT 
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ON THE OTHER HAND 


S ARE BECOMING MOR 
HANEY AND SIMPLE IN THEIR 
ATTIRE EVERY DAY. 


awarded in our Couplet Competitions, 


See the first page. 


Mr. Basm Travrorp strode doggedly on through the 
country lanes, no longer keenly alive to the incongruity of 
his attire. For tho Mr. Trafford had not a penny in all 
the world and was tramping it to London, his head was 
crowned with the glossiest of top-hats, and a well-cut frock- 
coat graced his figure. 

Mr. Trafford was not at all depressed by this eclipse of his 
fortunes, for he was gee and optimistic. Only two things 
troubled him—that he was — hungry and that a 
four-days’ growth of beard di is chin. 

Presently he arrived within sight of the village of Fanshawe. 
It was the dinner-hour, and the sight of smoke ascending from 


my? Anyway, here ! 
e walked bold up the garden ‘path and rapped at the 
a girl of some twenty-two years came 


ou spare @ crust?’ Wonder whether I ought to look 
opeful or 


out to him. 
“« Please, kind lady,” began Trafford. And then he stopped, 
for really it was difficult to humiliate oneself before so charm- 


ing a yo lady. 
The stood looking at him, a little surprise apparent, for 


ly doesn’t matter, I 
assure you. Good-day!” 

He turned away, the girl ing after him in wide-eyed 
astonishment. She was still standing at the door when he 
reached the gate. And then it occurred to him that she 
had a most Find face, and that he was really ‘extremely 
hungry. He turned and went back to the door. 

“The fact is,’ he remarked aykwardly, “I’m most fear- 
fully hungry, and—and I haven’t got a penny in the world.” 

She looked incredulously from his glistening hat to his 
a bps h ted, and th th 

“ Not a penny,” he re 5 there was something in 
his tone which made the Dereaulicy fade from her ge 
paused a moment in hesitation, then, bidding him wait, she 
went into an adjoining room. A whispered conversation 
came to his ears. 

“ Come this way,” she ordered, rea And Trafford 
rete ceenel Rik somycy. Ax siiniy laly o> 
ight whi lec’ im strangely. erly lady wae 
seated at the table. 

“My mother,” said the girl, and Trafford bowed. 

A well-laden plate was put before him, and he gave his 
whole attention to it, for it was many hours since fu and 

his li But at bsp Ss his hunger was satisfied, and 
ord, pushing aside his plate, gazed round him pleasantly. 

“TI would like to make some sort of return for your kind- 
ness,” he said, ‘‘ but unhappily I’m rather a w fellow. 
I would offer to do your garden for you, but I do not even 
know the rudiments of digging. I ehould probably amputate 
your pet plants. Indeed, I fear all that I can do is to offer to 
recite to you. My repertoire is limited—will you have 
Hamlet's soliloquy or Shylock’s speech 1 

The two women looked at him im speechless surprise. He 
smiled back at them pleasantly. 

“TI must confess,” he remarked, “ that I am not so sure 
that I deliver them as impressively as I thought I did. You 
see, as I came through some of the villages, I essayed to earn 
a few mae by delivering these es in market- 
places. ! they fell flat—horribly flat.” 

“ Yes, but why——”’ began the elder lady. 

“TI know what you are going to say—Why am I ‘on 
tramp’? Fl tell you. I am, by profession, an actor.” 

“ An actor!” repeated the girl with interest. 

“That is what I claim to be. The statement has, Lbelieve, 
been contradicted by some. Well, I was on tour in Yorkshire 
with a company. Not an ambitious company—we were 


mostly a) ing in Corn Exchanges and ellows’ halls. 
We dd belly. flow badly we realised till our manager 


Some of us had only a few shillings. . . 
I am, walking to Dontion, I am wearing my best clothes— 
I thought it would help to keep 4 tp spirits. I sold every- 
rege I possessed to .pay my lodgings and keep me along 
the 3 : 

There was a little silence when he finished. 

“ And now IJ have to thank you and Lad caeag: on,” he added. 
“‘ Unless you care to hear those recita ay iia Or if 
there is anything else I could do?” — 

“ ]’ve written a play,” said the girl suddenly, and flushed 


red. 

“ Most people do,” he murmured encouragingly. 

“I wonder if you'd read it, and—and tell el what you 
think of it?” 


“ Only too pleased,” he agreed. 

She opened an escritoire and took from it a sheaf of papers. 
The elder lady rose. 

“Tl leave you two to it. You'll be some time reading it,” 
she said, as she quitted the room. 

“¢*The Parting,” read Trafford. ‘“‘ A Comedy in threp 


If you can write.a valentine You can write a catchy Couplet line. 


By F. MORTON HOWARD. 
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acts, by ——.’ You've DO 

name to it,” he a 
“No, I didn’t want to pat 

Granton 


Hit The pa 2 Th fil it ‘a 
Story of an Actor “On Tramp” maiden name. aes 
and a Girl’s Play. BOR See ee, Ee al 


and ink, wrote in “ 


Trafford disposai hiv.self to 
read the play, expecti7.g to be 
secretly entertained by it. But the first act opened bright]. 
enough, and the remaining acts held bis interest — t 
was a simple plot, but told with daintiness and f , 
while the dialogue rose occasionally to heights of brilliance and 
originality. - It seemed impossible that it coukl have been 
written by this young girl seated by his side. 

It was the story of a lover sho had woved and ridden away, 
but in the end he had returned to find his lady-love’s arms out- 
stretched in welcome and forgiveness. 

Trafford, enthralled, put down the last sheet and glanced 
at the girl. And then he t he understood. 

“ Is it—is it a true story 2” he asked. - 

She looked at him, and slowly her eyes filled with tears. 

“ The first two acts are true,’ she said. ‘ The third act is 
not. He—he didn't come back really.” 

Trafford sat silent. : 

““Well,- your verdict?” she brightly asked at length, 
brushing away her tears. 

“It’s a great play,” he told her. “ Simple, bright, and full 
po kop oy ea ‘A great play! What are you going to do 
with it?” 

“I don’t know,” she confessed. Then she brightened. 
“ Will you take it with you to London for me? You're an 
actor, and you'd know someone who might care to ace it.” 

“Would you risk it with me?” he asked. “ It might be 
years before I get a chance to put it before a manager.” 

a Never mind—take it,” she . ‘But take care of 
it, won't you? It’s the only copy have—” 

“Aren't you afraid I might steal it?” asked Trafford. 

** No,” she said simply, looking him full in the eyes. 

“Td be only too glad to take it—but you know nothing 
about me,” he protested. ‘‘ Of course, I'd do my little best 
with it—after all your kindness. It’s a funny situation.” 

“ T trust you,” she said, and after that Trafford sniiled. 

“T’ll get away now,” he eaid. ‘It’s a longish stroll to 
London.” 

“Wait a moment,” she said, and fumbled in her pocket. 

** Please don’t! ’’ begged Trafford, in distress. 

“Oh, you must let me. I—I haven't very much. We're 
really quite poor, you know. But you must take this.” She 
held out a sovereign. ‘I want to help you because you're 
going to help me! 

_And so it came about that Trafford arrived in London that 
night with a few shillings remaining in his pocket, and the 
manuscript of a comedy under his arm. 

s 2 * s s 

A and more elapsed before Trafford again went to 
Fanshawe—a year begun in penury, but ended in more com- 
fortable circumstances. For luck at last came his way, and 
he now had a firm grasp on the ay of the dramatic ladder. 

_But pene ot his time of stress, he never ceased to interest 
himeelf in the fortunes of May Granton’s play. Several 
times had he proffered it to suc! as he some 


last. We b rd’s importunity, he at length 
consented to ~ Bois ecomil e for some 
weeks in his office. Slingsby recognised the play’s true 
worth and decided to produce it as soon as possible. 

And so Trafford made his second appearance in Fanshawe 
in vastly greater state than when, penniless and unshorn, he 
had first trudged into it. Slingsby took him down in his 
motor-car, and together he and Slingsby entered Miss 
Granton’s home. : 

She greeted him with obvious . _ Trafford was the 
more composed of the two when he referred to their previous 
meeting. But she laughed when Trafford repaid her the 
sovereign she had piven Bisa: 

“Mother said I should never see it again,” she smiled. 
” ad then they fell to d 

then t ell to discussing business terms. Mary, in 
her anxiety to have her Am | produced, would have gecacnted 
to “et but Trafford, on her behalf, objected and 
suggested till he had obtained for ber such favourable terms 
ear peed could only look at rape jor dumb h. 

so a contract was drawn signed, and then 
fell to the discussion of lesser aela. sii 

“And who is to play Garside?” asked Mary Granton 
presently. 

“The hero? Gh, Trafford ere,” said Slingsby. 
suddened.” Mingiby Mungo useety-—Se-tbougha ke eon 

en ings! —he t t he 2 
stood the position of affairs. . * 

Two months later The Parting went into active rehearsal, 
and Mary Granton and her mother left Fanshawe to take up 
amigos in a flat in eel «ts . 

i ranton atten the earsale, suggestin, 
revising, and exercising as . or the exigencies of the 
situation, demanded. it became noticeable that 
she invariably turned to Trafford for confirmation and 
approval of the alterations she made in her work—at least, it 
was noticeable to all except Trafford himself. He wae too 
immersed in studying his part to notice anything outside it. 
He wanted to e a big success in this new réle, for it was 
the best part he had as yet, and success in it would do 
much to further him in his career. And also he wanted to 
do well because it was Mary Granton’s play. 

At last ag came when The Parting, by Richard 
Vaughan, 60 ly advertised on the ‘buses, was put to the 
test of public appreciation. And the play had the 
audience with its naturalness. It seemed so real. 


—— 


Fas. 17, 1910, 
And when the ae returned to his waiting 
sweetheart and the curtain had come down on their happin: <-; 


the »udience called aloud for Richard Vaughan. Slinz-! .- 
told them he was not in the house, for Mary Granton -: | 
persisted in hiding her identity. And then they shouted « - 
“rafford, and when he stood before the curtain, he knew ¢!...- 
ae was a made man. : 

The Parting settled down into a solid success. \.--- 
Granton came to see most performances of it; there :- 
Peeree: Stcgh, who said she came less to see the play ti.. 


As for Trafford, he was as delighted with her suc: ::: 
with his own. It him to think that he had i. 
able to do this service for her. . . - 

Then there came a night when Trafford’s dresser met |. 
at the close of the performance with a card. 

“ Gentleman to see you, sir,” said the dresser. 

Trafford looked at the card : “ Harcourt Bayne,” le : 
but it conveyed nothing to him. 

“Show him in,” he directed, and presently Mr. P:- 


entered. 

“ Ah, Mr. Trafford, I am trying to pursue a line of ingu': * 
he began. “I went to Mr. Slingsby for information, |, 
refused altogether at first, but when I persisted he rei: 
me to you. 

“ Well?” asked Trafford. : 

“ T want to see Richard Vaughan, the author of the yp]... 

“Tm afraid that is impossible.” - —_ 

“ Just what Mr. Slingsby told me. But I partic::: 
want to see him. I want to find out the circumstances «:. 
which The Parting was written.” 

“T’'m afraid——” began Trafford. 

“J may speak to you in confidence?" said Bayne, | 
Trafford nodded. “ There are certain portions of this 
which are, I feel sure, founded on real life. Indeed, much o! - 
dialogue itself is real. Only one act—the third—is made :. 

“ How do you know ?”* asked Trafford. 

“ This play was written not by a man, but by wor...’ 
oaid Bayne, ignoring the question. “ Am I not right +” 

Trafford stood looking t! tfully at Bayne, hesitatin: 

. Then of a sudden everything became clear to biz. 

“You are the man who loved and keft ber: | 


Bayne bowed his head in assent. 

“T might have known you would come back,” mutt:: | 
Trafford bitterly, as though to himself. 

“ Perhaps I don’t show up so well in real life as T do on "| 
stage,” sbeseved Bayne. “You don’t understand. ~ - 
was poor—I was poor. What else was there for me to 
but leave her ?” 

“ Without a word ?” qucstioned Trafford sternly. 

Bayne shrug; his shoulders. ‘I thought it woul! 
kinder,” he said. 

Trafford continued to dress. Bayne watched him curi. -’.. 

“ We haven’t seen or heard of each other for two ycars r:: 
said Bayne. ‘I happened to into this theatre to-1 
The first act struck me asa coincidence ; but the secon: 
convinced me that there was no coincidence. I felt that \: 
—Miss Granton was behind it all.” 

“ And the third act 7’ questioned Trafford hoarscly. 

“The third act shows reconciliation,” said Bayne, 

a smile. ‘“ And Miss Granton is the authoress.” 

“ You mean—you wish to return to her ? ” 

* Rather crudely put—but correct,” said Bayne. 

Trafford stood thinking awhile. | : 

“ She is in the theatre new,” he said presently in duil t: 

* J will take you to her.” 

“‘ Thanks,” said Bayne. ; 

“T might have known you would turn up,” said T:. ° 
again, and finished his dressing without saying anothcr « 

_ He led Bayne through an iron door and~into the cn, . 
aahisrum, dectinic sd > eit 

“*T suppose the play’s doing very well ?” said Bayne. 

“ Splendidly,” said Trafford. = 
ahs And Miss Granton must be making a lot of money 

it?” 

ity Yes.” ; . 

“ Ah!” said Bayne, a satisfied note in his voice, «|! 
to twirling his moustache, . 

They found Miss Granton waiting in the foyer. Sh-' : 
pale at sight of the smiling Bayne. Trafford stood bac!) 
the amg pair. ‘a 

“ Mary, I’ve come back,” said Ba: imply. 

“ Yes, you've come back,” she oskaed ‘il - 

“ve got such a lot to tell you and ask you,” he - 

“ Can't we go somewhere for supper ?” 

Mary looked round for Trafford, but he had gone. !.- 
and Miss Granton left the theatre together. . . . 

When Trafford, moody and distrait, stalked throws) 
stage-door of the Union Theatre next evening, he found ¥..-- 
Granton waiting for him. 

“* What became of you last night ? ” she asked. 

“ Qh, two’s company,” he ied wearily. ‘‘ Besil::. 7 
knew you'd have much to say to each.other. So he's.) 
back,eh? Am I to talate you yet?” 

She looked at him st ly. The fact that he was obvic':-': 
unhappy filled her with delight. ‘‘ On what ?” she askc!. 

e nay engagement to Bayne.” - sgl 

“ I’m not engaged to Mr. Ba: ” she sai “ He—he—! 
refused him.” a 

“ Refused him 2” cried Trafford. ‘“ But—but your th: | 
act?” he added lamely. 

“T know,” she said. ‘“ But, you see, im real life, thin-: 
end differently sometimes.” , 

“ But after writing as you did,” he objected, “ how cou. l 
you refuse him ?” 

‘“*T told him there was . . . someone else.” 

“ Someone else ?”’ cried Trafford aghast. Then he lochs | 
at her and she smiled beck at him. ‘‘ Do you mean—..” 
you mean me ?” ; 

“I decline to say any more,” she declared. “A girl «!” 
proposes is a shameless creature. It’s—it’s the man’s pla‘'. 

“Of course it is!” he cried. “I'll soon put that rig’. 
Miss Granton—Mary. .. .” 

And e0 the love affair of Miss Granton came to have quite » 
as from the one she had mapped out as desirat.c 

Ye 


See the first vase. 


| ]) By -Sie THOMAS HENRY 

GRATTAN ESMONDE, Bart., 
who has again been Returned Unopposed for North 
Wexford. 


(Sir Thomas Esmonde, who is a descendant of the great 
Henry Grattan, has sat in Parliament since 1885, repre- 
senting in turn Co. Dublin, South ('85-91), West Kerry 
(91-1900), and North Wezford (since 1900). He 8 
deservedly with all parties, representing as he does 
the best type of private member.) ei 


TWENTY-FIVE years’ continuous service in the House of 
Commons finds me emphatically of opinion that life as a 
member of Parliament ss worth living. At the same 
time I willi admit that this view may not be shared 
by every M.P., and that the value or pleasure of Parlia- 
mentary life, as of life in general, must depend very much 
on the individual, and the use he makes of his 
opportunities. 

ne man may find little or nothing of interest in the House 
of Commons, another will discover in it inexhaustible 
sources of instruction and pleasure ; as I say, it all depends 
on the individual. 


You can Study Human Nature. 

However, I think he must be indeed a dull dog who 
can find no red ts in Parliamentary life. To 
m it teems with interesting features. To in 
with, there is the fact that you are one of an assembly 
which concerns itself with the affairs of, roughly speaking, 
one-quarter of the human race, and that in iteelf is some- 


thing to fill your thoughts. 
Then you are thrown into close contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men who afford splendid opportunities 


of pursuing that most interesting of all studies, the study 
of hamian nature ; and you live in a world of the most 
varied and conflicting interests, some of which it is your 
duty heart and soul to further, others to resist to the last 
breath. 

Then, too, there is the deep interest of seeing, hearing, 
and meeting men whose names are househo! id words, 
though they may not always be uttered with a blessing 
attached, en I entered the House there were amor 
the members such men as John Bright, Gladstone, Parnell, 


7 
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AxrHovan large numbers of people‘take what may be 
called “ a newspaper interest ” in coursing, more especially 
at the time of the Waterloo Cup competitions next week, 
comparatively few know much about the rules and con- 
ditions under which this sport is conducted. . 

The central authority in coursing matters is the Nat ional 
Coursing Club, under whose auspices the ‘** Greyhound 
Stud Book” is published each year on or soon after 
September Ist. In this book the colour, sex, name, 
pedigree, and of the various greyhounds are recorded, 

‘ together with the names of their owners and the owners 
of the sires and dams of each ho’ Owners pay a fee 
of one shilling for each hound thus red, and par- 
ticulars must be sent in on or before ‘July Ist. 

During this month the training of the hounds com- 
mences. At first they are probably put through course 
of slow work upon the , to bring. out their stamina, 
and this is followed by field work, when the owner, 
mounted on horseback, takes them for sharp bursts in 
order to get up their speed. A smart gallop of just under 
a mile at a time is considered by authorities to be about 


the right distance. : 
The points of a greyhound have been set forth in an 
old rhyme as 
follows : 
“Head like oa 
snake, 


Neck like a drake, 
Back like a beam, 
Chest like a bream, 
Foot like a cat, 
Tail like a rat.” 


The Waterloo 
Cup meeting, 
which corresponds 
to the racing man’s 
Derby, is held at 
Altcar, in Lan- 
cashire, and the 
rules which govern 
this and other meetings are definite and strict. 

Each hound must brought up to the slips in its 
proper turn, without delay, and if the owner or his 
a'‘endants are more than ten minutes late, the penalty is 
& fine of one pound. If both hounds should be absent, 
the stewards can disqualify them and fine their owners 
any sum up to five pounds apiece. 

hen the hounds have once been slipped, neither owner 


A really good greyhound, Note the peculiar 
resemblance of the head to a snake's. 


The open door to a golden mine Ie found in a catchy Couplet line. 
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Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir William Harcourt, and- 
many others whose personalities and doings were of 
supreme interest to the neophyte. 

The interest in the leaders may wane as they them- 
selves wane, but there is always some new “‘ star’ on the 
political horizon, and so the personal interest is sustained. 
Then there is the extraordinary -range of subjects dis- 
cussed; the “glorious uncertainty” of the political 
game and of debate, the latter often undergoing the most 
wonderful and instantaneous changes from profoundest 
peace to the reddest war. 

Then, too, there are the crucial moments when a 
Government's life hangs in the balance ; and the occasional 
hours of personal triumph as when, for example, I once beat 
a Government off my own bat on an Irish Land Bill by 
four votes. 

Such opportunities of mroring on your own account, 
however, are becoming increasingly rare with the alteration 
of the status of the private member from a sentient 
individual to a mere dumb part of a party machine, which 
brings us to the other side of the picture. 


Debates are Deadly Dull. 


Despite all I have said, life as a member of Parliament 
can easily be the acme of boredom and weariness if you 
like to make it so. The really interesting moments in 
debate few and far between. For two-thirds of the 
time debates are deadly dull ; ag hear the same speakers 
make the same speeches on the same subjects with the 
same result—that is, nil—year after year, and it is, there- 
fore, no wonder that if a member has nothing to do in the 
House save listen to debates, he should find life well-nigh 
insupportable. : 

It is essential if you are to enjoy Parliamentary life 
that you should have many interests. But these surely 
are not hard to find. 

There are reforms and Bills your constituents want, 
there are your own pet legislative ‘‘ ewe lambs,” in the 
shape of private Bills, liable, alas! to be cruelly slaughtered 
by any hard-hearted member who rises and formall 
‘“objects ’ to their plaintive bleating for passage through 
the House. And there are many other directions in 
which a member can interest himself, and many other 
interests he can serve. 

But if it is bad to have no interests in the House, it is 
even worse to have many and to be unable to advance 
them; and in this respect Parliament. with its slow- 
moving machinery, liable to a thousand stoppages, can 
be a very aggravating place indeed. 

Still, interests mean members who are opposed to them 
to be placated, conflicting interests to be reconciled, and 
all that makes life worth living, provided you get a 
reasonable share of luck, and your hopes are not deferred 


is allowed to urge his own animal forward by shouting 

or hallooing. 
Should both 

must wear distinguishing collars, 


SS aw™é 


Sak 


greyhounds be of the same colour they 
that of the left-hand 
hound being red and 
of the right-hand 
hound white. 

Should the slipper 
by any mischance 
let one or _ both 
hounds loose before 
the time for starting 
he is liable to a 
fine of anything up 
to twenty shillings. 

A match is won by 
the hound who scores 


most points, the 

If one hound starts a length behind hie at being given as 
opponent and yet passes him ina straight 1OlOWS : 

run and gets a length ahead, it counts 2 peed, 1, 2, or 3 

points and is culled the ‘‘ Go-bye.” ints. ‘* Go-bye,” 

points. “Turn,” 


1 point. “Wrench,” } point. Kill, 1 or 2 points. 
“ rip,” 1 point. 

The ‘“Go-bye,” which is illustrated in the second 
picture, means that one hound, owing to a bad slip or 
other cause, starts a clear length behind his opponent, 
and yet succeeds in passing him in a straight run and 
drawing out a clear length in front. 


The “Turn” (see the third picture) is where the hare 
is turned at a right angle from her course by one or both 
As you probably know, the 


of the hounds pressing her. 
hare a 
erie ie Dena of 
turning aside while 
going at full spee¢, 
which means a gain 
of several yards to 
her, as the hounds 
take longer to get 
round on to_ her 
track again. 

The fourth sketch 
illustrates a 
“ Wrench.” Here 
the hounds haye not 
succeeded in turning their hare at right angles, and only half 
a point goes to the competitor responsible for her swerve. 


The “Turn.” Thie ts where 
the hare is driven at right angles 
from her course by one or both 
of the hounds pressing her hard, 


Lees 


Gen? “fip” and “ill” 
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until your heart is utterly sick of the whole 
business. 

As to the minor worries of a member's existence, th 
are fairly numerous, but I should not make too much 
of them. Chief amongst these, however, is the applicant 
for Gallery tickets. 

It is not that I, or, I am sure, any member, object to the 
trifling trouble of signing a Gallery order, but by some 
malignant -chance one’s most valued friends and con- 
stituents invariably ask for orders when the Strangers’ 
Gallery is packed to its utmost capacity. And, of course, 
they won't believe in your inability to get them in; and 
you make enemies for life. 

Pestered by All Sorts of Callers. 


Then you are pestered by callers, men with bills and 
schemes they want you to promote, “ artful dodgers,” 
philanthropists, company promoters, interviewers, ‘‘ out- 
of-works,” and all of that class who want something 
generally for nothing. 

But, after all, you are no worse off in this respect than 
any man in business, who treats such worries as inevitable, 
and to sum it all up, I think life as a member of Parliament 
is well worth living if you yourself care to make it so by 
having as many objects and interests in it as possible ; 
though it must be said for an Irish member, that he can 
hardly enter fully into the life of an assembly in which 
he feels himself a stranger, and whose interference with 
the affairs of his own country it is his main object to bring 
to an end. 

Oo oh 

Coccer : “ Yes, he sold his racing car as soonas he took 
up astronomy. 

Sparker: “ Why ?” 

Cogger : “‘ Bitter disappointment. He read that some 
stars travel hundreds of miles a second.” 


—— 
MAKING A START. 


Some men were smoki ipes and lounging about 
with their hands in their ponkeGe on a site chia for the 
erection of some new houses in a midland town. 

“I can’t allow this idling,” said the builder, coming 
up pil st importance and ideas. ‘Come along, set to 
wo 

“Can't go on, sir,” replied a bricklayer. looking at his 
trowel with tender solicitude and affection. ‘“ We ain't 
got no plans yet.” 

“Plans?” echoed the builder with scorn; “never 
mind about plans. Put a kitchen here,” he explained, 
with a wave of his hand, “‘ and a parlour there,” pointing 
to the imaginary kitchen ; “ they're bringing in the furni- 
ture next week. What's the good of wasting time? Get 
® move on you, men!” 


NNR OMNES ARR ne 


The “ Trip” (fifth sketch) counts one point. Here the 
hound in front has made a snap at puss, but has only 
succeeded in throwing her off her legs for the fraction of 
a second, and she is up again, like lightning, and off at 
an angle. 

Whether the kill counts one point or two depends upon 
whether the hound has brought it about by his superior 
dash and skill, or simply by good fortune favouring him 
The hare, for 


jens by the other 
ound, which 
would, of course, 
be a lucky kill. ts 
S alone 
seldom wins a ” Here you see the hare bent 
course, unless from her course at somcthing 
very great super- lesa than aright angle. The 
iority. in this term given to this is a 
respect be Wrench,” and counts only 
chasis : 3.@ point. 
One greyhound 


may, for instance, lead the other so long as the here runs 
straight, but lose his head when it comes to the bend, 
the hare then turning in favour of the second hound. In 
such a case the first greyhound would secure one point 
oe speed and the second hound a point for the first 
urn. 

Sometimes a hound is timid and runs back to his owner 
after starting a course. Such a case happened during the 
Waterloo Cup meeting last year. 

Under such circumstances the defaulting hound loses his 
course ; and the same remark applics to any hound who 
ceases to follow the hare during a course. He is at once 
disqualified and can- 
not score any more 
points, even if he 
afterwards attempts 
to resume the chase. 

The decisions of 
the judge are, of 
course, final, and if 
anyone should find 
fault with them, he 
would be liable to a 
fine of from two 
pounds to five 
pounds. “ 

But the owners of greyhounds are far too gow 
sportsmen ever to infringe such a rule, and if any cause 
of complaint should arise, a written statement to the 
stewards may be made. 


The‘ Trip.” The hare has 
recovered and darted off at an 
angle after lweing her balance 
owing to one of the hounds 
makingasn:pat her hind legs, 


See the first page. 
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Our Courts. 


Elevated with Sauff. 
“Not drunk, but elevated with snuff,” pleaded a prisoner 
et Willesden Police Court. : 


“Dying” for a Living. 
Fined for causing an obstruction with his barrow, a 
Willesdon costermonger said that the only thing he could 
do for a living now was to die. 


Couldn't Remember His Wedding-day. 
“I never took any notice of it,” said s man at the Surrey 
Quarter Sessions at Kingston who could not remember the 
year in which he was married. 


Shiver My Timbers. 

A sailor, giving evidence at Lambeth in an action arising 
out of a ‘Gamway collision, declared that the tramcar was 
going not more than “three and a half knots an hour,” 
when the driver of another vehicle “evershot his mark and 
struck us with his pole right amidships.” (Laughter.) 


Hie Helping Hand. 

“T admit I had too much to drink, but I have signed the 

pledge, and intend keeping it,” said a woman at Grimsby. 

e tae afraid you often sign the pledge when in trouble,” 

said the stipendiary. ‘‘ You told me the same thing when 

ou were here before. I must sak help put 6s lap tt 

_ a little while, at any rate, by sentencing you to ten 
ys.” 


Picture Pars. ) 


A NOVEL SPOON, 
Ovr picture illustrates a weeful kitchen appliance. 
Many housewives use a knife for mixing their padding and 
instrument being rather 


cakes, and the narrow the process 
is longed. - 
spoon, which is 

own here is @ 


decided im e- 
ment, as it willdo as 
much execution 
with one movement 
as a knife would 
do with five, the corners being rounded off make it work 
nicely in the vessel which contains the mixture, It con- 
sists of a metal blade, stamped out as shown, which is 


fastened in a neat wooden handle. 
ee Fe ee 


FOR TURNING CORNERS. 

Tue signal rods one sees on the ground at railwa 
stations seldom move in a direct line from the controlling 
lever in the signal box. 
To enable them to turn 
corners they are attached 
to a bracket, fixed firmly 
ona and i 


= 


deg 

wear the Tes in the 
bracket become en 

and work  unsatisfac- 
torily, and therefore each 


[- 


*~ 


> fof b Tacky hk 
n 
: vw Nee . 


Ww it f , LY. 


| Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. . 


Modesty His Saving Grace. 

At Birmingham Sessions a labourer who had been 
committed for trial for the theft of a pair of boots, was 
further charged with being an habitual criminal. . 

Asked by the Clerk of the Peace, “Are you an habitual 
criminal ?” he answered: “Only for the last ten years.” 

Counsel’s Luck. 

“Is ~~ ing placed hot ina patient's tooth? ” asked 

of a dentist in a case at Bloomsbury County Court. 

Judge Bacon: “ Why do you ask?” 

€ounsel: “I am seeking for information.” 

Judge Bacon: “ You area lucky fellow not to have had 
the experience.” 

A Dangerous “ Doctor.” 

Known at the Central Meat Market as “ the doctor,” a 

ad was fined 29s. at the Guildhall for being drunk and 
ting. ‘ 
4 anche constable. informed the magistrate that the 


prisoner, when drunk, was never so happy a8 when having 


a “ scrap.” 

coy nrc What is that?” 

The Constable: “A my ‘ou will observe, your Worship, 
that he has now got a black eye.” ; 

Alderman : “ How did he get it?” she 

The Defendant: “Oh, some of the boys put it om me; but 
I think I gave them what for.” a aga ; 

The Constable: “ He is always . They ail like to 
steer clear of ‘ the doctor’ when he’s drunk.” 


2 


? 
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FROM A COCOANUT. 


olansemaiageeinad mio | 


rd ee or moving the 


> surtace of the tube, like a plane or 
spokeshave, At the end of the cone is s short screw 


arm of the bracket has several holes, so that a wire can be | auger, B. When making a bung-hole, a small hole i 
—, in a fresh hols when its old one proves | bored with the screw, and the tne tool follows ahd 


e. 


Picked Pars. 


No Rest Day for Bobbies. 

Lancashire has decided not to give one a rest in 
seven to the county constabulary. It was stated that if all 
ranks were granted one day in seven off duty 205 
must be added to the force, at an annual cost of £16,000. 

Chinese “ Hello” Giris. , 

A number of Chinese girls, specially trained in San 
Francisco, have begun work in Peking as central operators 
in the telephone system recently opened there. Subseri 
when ri up, them ae “Lily of the air,” and 
“ Butterfly that talks.” 

Dog’s Old Age Pension. 

“Brum,” the travelling collie who, with a wag of his 

tail for all generous collected sums for the 
Widows and Orphans’ of the London and North- 
Western Railway, has been pensioned by the fund, as, owing 
to an accident, he is now too feeble for active work. 
Death of Roosevelt. 
An exciting occurred between two lions in a Man- 
chester recently, with the result that one was 
killed. The incident occurred in a behind the 
cages, in which the animals are allowed to roam in batches 
for exercise. Owing to an attendant’s mistake, a lion fresh 
from East Africa, named Roosevelt, was put in with a 
number of other lions. The intrusion of the stranger was 
challenged by an old lion named Menelik. The two g 
at each other, and Menelik ultimately got Roosevelt ty the 
throat and killed him. 


the Hole until it is the required size. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. - | 


Pox-hunting and Football. 


. Wamn mevrre 
Pas. 17, 1910. 
vupnicea. it Dark. 
“ Wives not likely to the truth about their 
husbands’ inco ax incl‘nation not to, 


begause they do not know,” aid Jadge Bacon at 


_Man’s Best Advocate. 
“ Whenever a husband is in trouble he never ha; a better 
advocate than his wife,” said Judge Willis at the Southwark 


County Conrt. . “ peers ge women is often irresistib'«. 
They ently order g on credit with a smile and a 
promise that they will pay, and they often forget their 
obligations.” . 


Couldn't Agree. 

The following dialogue occurred at Shoreditch County 
Court recently : 

Foreman of the Jury: “ We cannot agree.” 

A Juror: “ A majority are in favour of the p'a——” 

His Honour: “Silence! You mustn’t say that.” 

The Foreman: “ It is a case of Beven to one.” 

His Honour: “ You had better discuss it over again.” 

The Foreman: “Jt will be a sheer waste of time.” 

The jury retired and returned later, the foreman sayi: ; 
that they were still unable to agree. 
Moh pemmp “It = great pity. The case will have io 

ied over again at great expense.” 
& Juror; “Can't you take the verdict 


TT toad 
is Honour: “ The worst of itis that you have alrealy 
blurted it out.” .; ; 

The Foreman: “It is certain we shall never agree.” 
The jury were 


of the 


| Salle Wt ate aciin Geel, 
used on thie page. If you've an send it along. 


A NOVEL HEDGE-CLIPPER. 
Taz implement shown here is a great advance on /.0 


ae gna een ee ing It has a 
i es a pin, 
the old-fashioned shears; bi: 
ag the likeness ends. Each hanillc 
fitted to its ing plate. 
one of which is the sa and 
the other the cutting-bar. These are 
Ad two studs or pins. \ 
and B, whieh slide to and fro in tlic 
slots provided for them. The knive: 
e serrated edges like a saw, ani as 
they move, fit close up to the fingers 
bar, which 
elled off t0 a sharp: edge. 
using it the workman holds the instrument in his Ici: 
and moves the right handle only—thus easily 
cutting the young shoots. 


——— § 
, A PLATE REST. 
Ix order to decorate a rooni some people place antique 


china plates upon 
their man 

But the consequences 
are not always satis- 
factory because vibra- 


taking, but the slipping can be ented by pasting 
a stri of white tage on the shall hous two 155 J aed 
half the wall and resting the china against the tay. 


Brave Show of Medals. 
At an old soldiers’ dinner at. Norwich the veterans 
numbered 450, and displayed on their breasts no fewer 
than 693 medals, including six for the Crimea and eis)it 


A meet of the Pytchley Hounds at Althorpe ended in an | for the Indian Mutiny. 


unusaal manner. After an exciting chase across coun 
the fox was killed on the Abbey Park football ground, 
a a match was in progress. One of the players secured 


Expensive Meal. 
_ A peasant woman at Lavalle, France, who concealed £5 
in a louf of bread to prevent the money being stolen while 
she was at market, had the loaf pony Me from her by a 
dog, which made off with its booty. The animal was caught 
later on, but there was no trace of the bread or the money. 
Watchman’s Complaint, 

A night watchman at Kalkenburg, Germany, summoned 
& workman for creating a disturbance by singing at two 
o’clock in the morning. The magistrate discharged tho 
man, since no one had complained except the. watchman, 
and he had no right to consider himself disturbed, since 
he was not supposed to be at reat. 


Waiting for Wages. 
A novel action to recover 2s. 5d. for “ waiting for wages 
from twelve noon to 2.10 p.m.” was brought at a London 
court by a painter engaged in preparing a skating rink. 
About 300 men were engaged at the rink, and the plaintiff 
contended that, as they had to wait for their wages, they 
should have an allowance of time and a . The jud, 
failed to see any obligation on the defen to pay 
men for waiting. 


Mixed Bathing in London. 

The Holborn Rorough Council has decided to grant tho 
use of its first-class swimming bath to a awimming club for 
mixed bathing, on condition that the rales for the mix 
swimming section of -the club is first approved by a Com- 
mittee. 

Red-Haired Boys arw Short. 
_ People with red hair aro usually a littte shorter in stature, 
it appears, than those with hair of less striking colour. A 
doctor gives figures which go to prove the assertion. In 
the casa of boys at the age of fourteen, the tallest are thoso 
with light-brown hair, with black a fairly good secon. 
Red hair is easily last, behind fair and dark-brown hair. 

With girls, black hair has it by the merest fraction over 
fair, and, again, red hair comes a poor last. 


Improving Telephone Manners. 


Telephone subscribers who indulge in harsh languago 
towards the girl telephone operators at Copenhagen have 
been cleverly brought to book. A gramephone apparatus 
is installed at the central exchange, and the moment a 
subscriber begins to use unseemly language the girl records 
it. The worst offenders aro summoned to the director's 
office, and if they deny their hasty remarks, they are con- 


victed by an exact ropetition in their own voice on the 
gramophone, : 


will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated par ih 
en i ans accepted and used on this page. 
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Mr. Chorley meets 
Seaside Resort. 


Mrs. CHORLEY ha 
few days, Chorley deci 


Saturda: 

took a ee Te Te eas ae weed 

as he could get to the bookin 

standing round it, he changed hi note and got his ticket. 
He found an empty carriage, and had just 


man, who did not passenger at 
came to the door with a Gladstone bag, which he deposited 
on the seat ite Chorley, saying : : 

waote mis? just keep an eye on my bag for a minute, 
v a He 

Ube mode’ sae, at the same time he 
found it difficult to believe that the man who had brought 
the bag into the carriage really owned it. It was a 
nearly new boldly stamped with the initials of its 
proprietor ; while the man who had come te the carriage 
door looked as if he.had not aixpence in the world. 

Chorley made up his mind to.’ an eye on the stranger 
when he came back. : As it , however, the train 
started almost directly, and the indifferently man 
who claimed that the was his did not turn up in time. 
At once Chorley decided he had found a clue to the 


mystery. 

Without doubt the man who had brought the bag to the 
train was one of the luggage thieves that infest railway 
stations. He had probably picked the bag up and was 
going to make off with it, when he found the exit guarded 
by police, and had got rid of his troublesome booty by 
depositing it in the nearest carriage, and then taking 
himself off. 

Chorley decided that on arriving at Brighton he would 
give the to the authorities with this e: tion, 
together with the best description of the thie he could 
put together. The train was a fast one, and it did not 
atop till Brighton was reached. 

ere Chorley descended from the train and was just 
walking down the platform with the bag, when a firm 
hand him 
found Timeelf face to face with a stalwart man in a nice 
astrachan coat and a racy-looking necktie. 

“TI don’t want to appear rude, old chap,” said the 
stran er, “but may I ask what you're doing with my 


? 
orley turned a little pink. This was distinctly 
sykwand, He began a hurried explanation of the 
circumstances, when the stranger drew him on one side. 
“ Look here, old chap,” said the stranger, ‘I’m a good 
sportsman, and now that I’ve got the bag back I’m not 
keen on making a fuss and getting 9 crowd round us. Step 
back here a minute,” 
Chorley had no alternative but to follow the cian. gl 
recommendation. Then an idea suddenly occ to 


him, and he said, a little defiantly : 

“You say it’s your bag. But how do I know that ? 
It’s been stolen once, and may be again. 
__£ 0b, as to its being my bag,” replied 


m 


the stranger, 


“here are 
eo keys ! 
ou can 
them paged 
bag if you 
like, and you 
can compare 
the initials 
on the ke 
plate wi 
those on the 
pag. Ididn’t 
know you 
wanted to 


Rd 


/ 


Chorley Kad 51st cetil.d himself comfortably 
when a etuut man, wo did not look like a firs:- 


class pisse'iger, came {0 the do-r. by——" 


The new craze—Couplet competitions. 


Exciting at the Popular 
Related by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


over 


y the shoulder. Turning round he. 


“Yes, I know,” said the stranger. 
.“That’s an old-story. Asa matter of 
fact, two friends of mine saw you pick 
it up at London We tried to 
get to your end of the train in time, but 
you were too quick for us.” 
Chose bode ate totignatoa. =I 

orley, p v 
Leetd of such » thing. —" 


the kind,” said oi 

. “Very well,” the stranger 
wearily. “Then you come along with me, and I'll give 
you in charge.” 

“Wait a minute!” pleaded Chorley, striving to 
think, in the confusion of the moment, what chance he 
had of proving his innocence. 

“I don’t want to stop and argue about it,” said the 
stranger. ‘“ You know as well as I do that a rer 
man would have been run in at once; but I thought it 
would only be sportsman-like to give a chance. 
I’m not going to let you off scot-free, but I'll tell you 
what I'll do, I’m oullesting all the money I can for the 
hospital fund here. I'll give ye the chance of donating 
five pounds to the fund, I'll enter it in my book 
under the heading of ‘ Conscience money.’ ” 

The stranger ages a collecting-book, while Chorley 
protested that he hadn’t got five pounds on him. The 
volcenan tei Ghorey arompliy sdmitied to having 
policeman, 1 i to havin; 
about four pounds fifteen, which le was to han 
to.avoid .a scandal. He was in such a state of 
repidation that at the moment he would have given 
his coat if anyone had pressed him for it. 

As a matter of fact, four pounds fourteen and tenpence 


Chorl:y drifted eadly \ 

away. AN 
was all that he could muster, but the stranger, who insisted 
that he was a sportsman, said he would add the 
twopence .to make even money of it, and duly 
booked Chorley for four pounds fifteen shillings. Then, 
saying he hoped that the experience would prove a lesson 
wl him, the stranger picked up his bag and walked 
off. 

Chorley remained dazed for a moment, and then he 
decided that his holiday had been spoilt and that he would 
go back home. It was not till then that he realised that 
in the confusion of the moment he had given the stranger 
his return ticket among the loose change, and stood there 
without a penny on him. 

People who have always been accustomed to have 
enough money for their wants are singularly helpless 
when they find themselves suddenly stranded and penni- 
less. Chorley was like that at the moment. All he could 
think of was to go to the booking office and try and 
arrange the matter. 

“T say,” he said to the booking clerk, “I find myself 
suddenly without money, and I must a to Croydon 
to-night. If you will let me have a ticket I'll give you my 
poe ie ie and will send the money on directly I 
get . 

The clerk listened with a politely incredulous smile. 
“‘My dear chap,” he said, “if you think we can run a 
railway on names and addresses you're making a grand 
mistake. I could give you a ticket if you’d leave your 
watch and chain or anything of sufficient value to cover 
the cost.”* 

“I never wear a watch,” Chorley explained, ‘ Nor 
jewellery of any kind.” 

. “T don’t think! We 


say you don’t ee the confidence yarn so well as some 
id have said you wanted to get home in a 


you confidence cha; 
than in other parts 


should think we're greener here 
the country.” 
Chorley muttered a spiritless reply, but he had not the 


heart to continue the argument. He did not like to tell 
his real story to a stranger, because without any witnesses 
of his own he had to admit that the case was rather black 
against him. So he drifted sadly away to think up 


il 


Just befor: the tain started off, th: dior was opened ly 1 ticke:- 
coliector. 


another plan of campaign, He had not even sixpence 
on him to send a telegram, and he felt for the moment as 
if he hadn’t got a friend in the world. 

On mature deliberation, he decided that he would get 
into one of the trains for Croydon and explain when he 
arrived there that he had come without a ticket. He was 
known in Croydon, and he felt there would be no difficulty 
in arranging the matter. Watching his chance, therefore, 
he slipped through the barrier and found a seat in a 
third-class carriage. 

Just before the train started off, the door was suddenly 
ae Ly and a collector said mechanically : 

“Ticket, please ! ” 

Chorley broke out into a cold perspiration. “‘ You see,” 
he faltered, “‘I—I hadn’t time to get a ticket at the 
booking office. I'll pay the other end.” 

“No need to do that, sir,’ said the ticket-collector 
cheerily. ‘I can give you a ticket now. The train 
don’t start for two minutes yet. How far are you 

ing ?’ 

“Croydon,” said Chorley. “That'll be all right. 
Don’t you bother. They know me there." 

“Yes,” said a voice that Chorley seemed to recognise, 
“and we're beginning to know you here, old chars” 
And the ticket-clerk stepped into view and explained the 
circumstances to the collector. 

In two minutes Chorley was politely but firmly hustled 
out on the platform, while the clerk went to look for a 

iceman. Fortunately for Chorley just at that moment 
is old friend Tompkins passed by. 

“Hi, Tompkins, old chap!” cried Chorley in the 
extremity of despair, ‘‘ for Heaven's sake, lend me a 
sovereign, my dear fellow. I haven't got any money 
to get home with, and I’m making a frightful hash of 
everything!” 

Tompkins turned back and was at once generously 
sympathetic. He took a first-class ticket for Chorley 
and soothed the collector’s anger with a comfortable tip. 
And Chorley breathed again. 

As soon as they were settled in the train, Chorley told 
his story. To his surprise the sympathetic Tompkins 
burst into a roar of laughter. ~ 

“My goodness, old chap!” he spluttered; “ you 
don’t mean to tell me that you've been caught by a 
simple little dodge like that. Why, those two men have 
been doing that trick for years. One of them has been 
to prison twice for it. 

“The little man saw you change a fiver, and then left 
the bag with you, and the other chap waited down here 
to collect what he could from the man he found with 
his bag. If you ask me, I should say he is now on his 
way to London with your return ticket, in order to share 
the swag with his mate.” 

Chorley remarked that he was afraid he had been 
“had.” And he was never more correct in his lifes 


earn fan 


HIS COMMENT. 

He was of the hard-up-but-ho 
years he had sought Fortune, but t 
always eluded him. 

Now, however, he thought he had tracked her down 
in the person of Miss Binks. 

Miss B. was certainly not young, nor was she beautiful. 
When one gazed upon her, one looked again, to make suro 
she was not a golly-wog. But she had riches, and, as the 
poet has remarked, ‘“‘ Sweet coin is more than coronets, 
and simple quids than Norman blood.” 

So he proposed ; but, alas! 

“No, Mr. Snaggs,”* she remarked ; ‘‘I shall never love 
again. The only man I ever loved or could marry was 
killed at the battle of. 4 

Snaggs reached for his hat, a dreadful smile upon his 
features. 

“Yes, I know,” he said, with deadly calm, {‘ Waterloo, 
wasn’t it 2 


ful variety. For 
t fickle dame had 


Have you tried your hand at them yet? See the first page. 
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narrower at that point. Now, # thousand trains might 
pass comfortably over it because, being a little worn, the 
wheels adapt But supposing a brand-new 
coach comes along, the inner flanges of the whecls get 
squeezed to the extent of half an inch, and that has been 
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Ivy, as seems probable, the recent accident on the 
Brighton line was due to a carriage wheel shif on its 
axle, it is none the less a mystery. For why should 
modern carriage wheel, such as this one was; go wobbling 
about in such an erratic manner ? . 

Many such questions confront the railway engineer 
in the course a a lifetime, for minor i licable acci- 
dents not uently happen to rolling stock and . 
nent way. It is only when there is a big “smash up 
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A possible explanation of the recent Stoat’s Nest accident. The 
ahi; wheel shown on the left probably struck the facing points 
-~ where indicated and threw the coach off the rails. 


that the general public either hears about it or cares to 
hear. 


Three or four years a goods train jumped the track 
for no epgarentt vesson Om a level, straight run. It took 
the experts several days to disoover that one end of one 
rail was chipped, and that a closely corresponding chi 
existed in one of the flanges of one of the wheels of a coac 
on the train. The 
two had come to. 
gether, and derail- 
ment was the result. 
It was an unlucky 
chance that ought 
; pot to have 
Pape for the 

against such a 
thing were many 
millions to one. But 
happen it did, and 
the cost to the com- 


An accident against which there were a 

million to one chances. The chip in the 

ineide flange of the wheel met a piece of 

line also chipped, and ase a result the 
coach was derailed. 


on curves. 
When sixty-feet ee: 

coaches 
were first introduced some years Neck o train was 
forced bodily off the track at an exceedingly sharp 


cu o' to the inside buffer being of 
insufficient lepth. They were sole gg as far as it 
was ible for them to go, and then the buffer met 
solidl ly, when they exerted, of course, an outward 


CONTRE COACH 
tT LEVERED OUT t 


curve in thie case was too great, with the result that the 
_ centre coach was squeezed right off the track. 
pressure on one another, with the result that a coach 
was actually levered off the line. : 
On another occasion a fast newspaper train, in rounding 
8 curve, flung the entire track outwards, rails, sleepers, 
and all. The tt way had become sodden through 
icp aontinnsd heavy rains, and the flanges of the wheels 
pressing against the raised outer rail exerted sufficient 
centrifugal force to cause the disaster. 
In the case of what are known as “ facing points,” a 
slight difference in the gauge of a track is believed 
to have been ible for more than one serious acci- 
dent. It is a fact well known to railway experts that the 
wheels of careingee and engines have a way of adapting 
themselves to inequalities and eccentricities of the 
permanent ways over which they are accustomed to 
travel, probably because they get a little worn. But 
or 


set a brand-new to run over the same 


bit of line, and an accident may quite conceivably happen. 
A similar disaster might happen on a straight piece of 
Permanent-way offici 


line. are constantly on the 


The dotted line shows how the track, owing to soaking rains, was 
shifted right out of position as a heavy train swung round the 
curve. 


look-out for where there is what is called a ‘‘ near 
gauge,” that is to say, the metals are perhaps half an inch 


a facing 
point accidents 
in railway annals 
was the Wigan 
disaster.: It 
happened so long 

as the year 

; 1873. A Scotch 


known to be quite enough to make the inner flange mount 
the rail, as shown 
in our picture, 


and bring about 
a terribledisaster. 
One’ of the 


The result of a new set of wheels passing 
*ieart over @ piece of line which és a tiny Lit 
express split into narrower than the rest of the srack. 
two portions at 

the facing points near Wigan, and the rear carriages 
were wrecked, Sir John Anson and many other less dis. 
tin; passengers being killed. 

e exact cause of terrible catastrophe has re- 
mained a mystery to this day. The generally received 
theory at the time was that the sudden slackening 
of before the points caused a coupling chain to un- 
hook. But modern couplings of passenger cars caniot, 
of course, ‘“‘ unhook,” and in view of what we now know 
of the cause of the recent Brighton disastcr, 


it is os kan likely that a a may have had 
somethi to do with this other lent also. 

Probably, however, there are more mysterious accidents 
due to faulty signals than to any other single cause. 
saan bay of ee of - 
8 , which is, of course, kept up by 
the balancing weight behind it, was 
proved to have dropped a little owing 
to a too tight new wire pulling the 
signal down a little, The driver took 
it to mean that he ought to fe 05 
and did so, with the result ta 
collision occurred. 

In this instance the driver's life 
was preserved, and he was able to 
explain. But in the case of the two 
dreadful accidents that occurred some 
ee eae 

wabu: tively, ivers 
and rato were all Vitlea, and 80 
both those mysterious catastrophes, 
each of which involved the loss of 
very many valuable lives, are likely : ; 
to remain mysteries for al] time. pacer Sane eee on 

All we know for certain is that the “Mich puede 
doomed men ran at full speed past The driver thought it 
to be set means * all clear.” 


signals that were supposed 
at danger. But were they so set? 
And if so, did they appear so to 
firemen peering from their cabs ? 


the drivers and 
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A Chat with Mr. FRANK LASCELLES. 


(Bfr. Lascelles, who produced the Oxford Pageant in 
1907, the Quebec Pageant in 1908, efc., ts the Master of the 
forthcoming Pageant of London (organised in connection with 
the Festival of Empire) at the Crystal Palace. This London 
Pageant will continue from May 23rd to July 16th, and 
promises to be the greatest undertaking of tts kind ever 
attempted.) 


SomETHina over 100,000 people are assisting in the 
making of London’s Pageant. Apart from those actually 
taking parte in the show—and they number 15,000—a 
great army of literary helpers have been busy for months 
past, delving among ancient and modern historical tomes, 
seeking for facts on the story of London from the 
days of the ancient Britons. 

‘or we want to have everything—the smallest details, 
such as buttons, colours, names even, absolutely correct 
according to history. Here is an instance: in buildin, 
=P “‘ The Trade With the Indies ” scene it was discove 

at when the first bag of pepper was brought into this 
country it burst open, and sent all those in its vicini 
into paroxysms of . Well, we shall have a bag of 
i eae pwr seh it, too, will be burst open. 
; vast and lengthy will the Pageant be that it will 
take three 4 oer performances to play it in its entirety. 
Part I. will be played on Monday evenings, Part II. on 
Tuesday afternoons, and Part III. on Wednesdav 
evenings. 

Some of the Sights. 

Each part contains eight scenes, “The London of 
Merrie land ” in Part II. being the biggest. Between 
two and thousand performers will have parts in this 
scene, which will depict May Day with its games, 
gaiety, and ys epe 

The scene “ The Age of Chivalry,” in Part L., will also 


ty | for the 
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be a very big one, two thousand people coming into it ; 
while for the grand finale, ‘‘ The Gathering of the Over- 
Seas Dominions Round the Mother Country,” two hundred 
actors from each of our various colonies have come over. 

One of the most interesting and curious sights will be 
the pulling down of a replica of old London Bridge by 
the Danes in the scene ‘“ The Danish Invasion.” The 
Danes, history tells us, always found this bridge an in- 
surmountable obstacle in their attacks on London. At 
length, however, they conceived the idea of pulling it 
down by means of ropes attached to it and their great 
prowed boats. How they succeeded will be shown in a 
realistic and dramatic manner. 

None of the 15,000 actors come under my direct control 
until the first rehearsal in the Crystal Palace grounds, 
three weeks before we “‘ open.” At present they are being 
rehearsed rapes pacer a4 and locally. 

The plan adopted is to distribute the various scenes 
to various districts of London. District “‘ lieutenants ” 
have been appointed, and they are responsible for the 
getting-up of the scene allocated as being most “ local” 
to their district. They select their players, apportion 
parts, and generally stage-manage what concerns them, 
No Long Speeches. 

At first no written part is given to a performer; he 
or she is told: “You are to Ried King Richard or 
Carausius, the first sea king (as the case may be) ; please 

and - out an a can about the character.” 
Consequently neatly @ present rehearsing is bei 
lone in pantomime, as indeed, the greater of ike 
actual Pageant will be. Long speeches will be taboo, 
very good reason that no one wants or could hear 


em. 
Each player is also given a map, with entrances and 
aaa. 

Rehearsing by hone may seem rather ex‘raordinary, 
but it is the only way by which one can keep in communica- 
tion with the many exits and entrances. If, for instance, 
I espy a “ lieutenant ” bri his crowd on too soon, 
or missing his cue, all I do to jog his memory is to 
a op i ular number ! 

Il the performers are amateurs, and it is extraordinary 
what a number of people are only too anxious to give 
their services twice a week for the honour of their 
country. 

Practically all of the 15,000 chosen will pay their own 


expenses, including the cost of costumes; and all the 
profits of the Festival will be given to King Edward 
the Seventh’s Hospital Fund. 

Probably quite £60,000 will have been spent on pre- 
paring the Pageant before the first performance is given. 
———». jo —____. 

SUBTLE SUGGESTIONS. 

THERE are various delicate ways of hinting that a man 
owes ma money. Mr. Wagstaff was a gentleman with 
one child, whom he was sending to a French mastcr. 
Monday was the day when the boy usually took the fee 
to his teacher. But one day Mr. Wagstaff forgot to send it. 

That evening the father, as usual, looked over the boy's 
exercise. These are the sentences which the teacher had 
given his pupil to be put into French : 

“T have no money. Has your father money? I need 
money. What is the day of the week ? The day of the 
week is Monday. Does your father know the day of 


the week ?” 
j= __ 
“I oFTEN wonder why Jenkins is not more popular, for 
he is the most polite man I know.” 
_‘* That is just the trouble. He is so horribly polite he 
gives the impression that he wante to borrow money.” 
——>.t—_ 
“How do you like my new tie?” inquired the Man 
Who Would Be Nobby. - 
They examined it. 
“It resembles,” said one, ‘‘ a chameleon sliding down a 
rainbow.” 
And they passed on to another subject. 


—_~jfo—__ 
NEATLY DONE, 

WirTs a complacent smile and an outstretched hand, 
Cater spheces ed his old chum Brown. 

“G gracious!" he exclaimed. ‘“ How bad you're 
looking ! Any ing the matter?” 

“Nothing,” replied Brown, surprised. ‘Never felt 
better in my life.’ 

“But you do look bad!" pressed Cadger. 
to one I know the cause. You've no ’baccy ? 
; sone again!” exclaimed Brown. “I’ve a pouch 

uv 

“Indeed!” amiled Cadger oilily. “Then can you 
spare @ pipe? My pouch is absolutely empty!” 
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We hold Couplet competitione so that freaders can profit by them. Have D@J” YOU “Qj tried ‘to win a prize yet? 
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ARTHUR APPLIN’S POWERFUL SERIAL. — 


The Criminal. 


CHARACTERS YOU WILL READ ABOUT. 


Sir Alfred Gilliat ; A clever financier who was murdered 
comrades he 
England, and settled down, 


iu the opening cha; 
amassed a huge fortune in the goldfields of North America. He then basely 


of the story. With the aid of two 
deserted his friends, returned to 


Mildred Gilliat is the young, beautiful, and motherless daughter of Sir Alfred, who inherits his vast wealth. She vows 
te Soa 


to bring her father’s assassin or assassins 


justice. 
Gervaise : A young widow who knows.something of Sir Alfred’s past life in the West. 


Hartley: The ionate lover of Mildred Gilliat. Sir Alfred refusei Hartley his da 

soe eee ith the widow. ‘That night the baronet was done to death; Hartley disco 

Jem McMaughton and Pierre Lawrence are the two comrades whom Sir Alfred 
annexing their share of the fortune. They swore he should 


down to his home, Grauady Hall, Are they guilty of his 


ter’s hand, asserting that he 
the body, * 


basely deserted, at the same time 
Ha his treachery with his life and eventually tracked hin 


Barbara Adams: A mysterious servant, long and faithfal in the service of the dead man. 


Last week's chegters tell how Mildred’s solicitor informs her that a claim has been made to her fortune by Lawrence and 


McNaughton. 
She shuts up her home at Granady Hall and comes to \e 


Pannen eer Ons eee, 
CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
; A New. Friend. - 


Tyte was kind'‘and fled quickly, and Mildred Gilliat awoke 
in London, the wilderness of bricks and mortar, to find that 
wintér had gone, and spring was knocking at the gates of the 
earth ;-a blue sky. ov , and, in epite of the grey streets 
and the Ceca ig —— houses, the trees waved 
branches weari elicate tinges of green. ' 

In the parks and squares, hyacinths poked gaudy heads 
above the earth and blazed royally against the sward. And 
the city pi flapped their wings and strutted to and fro, 
cooi ‘ody. the sparrows chi and chatted, everywhere, 
and the subtle perfume of summer’s breath was even in the 
city air. . A et 

ring—promise of life and love ; harbinger of health and 
hheprtncte 5 Nepein , like hope, eternal twin sister, always 
roaming the worl together calling to tired humanity to 
raise its head and look upward and fare onward.. 

Mildred Gilliat saw and heard. But the promise of spring 
brought her no joy, and hope refused to abide in her heart. 
None 60 Jonely as she in all the wide world—so, at least she 
was forced to believe, bent sometimes she bravely argued 
with herself and told that she was merely morbid, 
egotistical, self-conscious ; she repeated parrot-like the good 

vice of friends, reminding hereelf that she was young, that 
she was strong ; even repeating the crucl truths that youth 
soon forgets; that there are-as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it ; that life is but a great game, a merry gamble, 
and that, though to-day all seems lost, to-morrow may bring 
wealth and happiness untold. , 

At any rate, the stern fact remained that she awoke with 
the spring in her _ home in Lr agi mare be - 
néntly respectable in i — 
the aid with no one — or dearer to her than the faithful 
servant, her maid, Barbara Adams—at the best of times 
hardly a cheerful companion—and a love pledge, which, 
though she scarcely knew why, she hardly dared contemplate, 
much less accept. 

Love, such as John Hartley offered her ; the love of a man, 
her mate, her husband! It was too great and holy, aye, 
and too terrible a thing to be lightly accepted. month or 
two ago marriage had seemed but a distant dream of bliss ; 
its real eignificance with its infinite possibilities she had never 
seriously contemplated. She knew now it offered the greatest 
happiness mortals can know ; she also knew that sometimes 
it was the greatest tragedy of human existence. 

Love and marriage ; they did not always go hand in hand. 

‘As she dressed, this sweet spring morning, she found herself 
contemplating life calmly and coldly, king from her 
bedroom si He into the streets with serious, critical eyes. 

She had run away from John Hartley, the man she loved, 
acting more from instinct than from reason. But now she 
faced truths and made self-confession. She did not doubt 
him, neither did she fear him, but she wanted a test for his 
love, and she wanted to test her own love, too, and her own 
strength. It was curious, now that the second blow had fallen, 
how easy it was to bear. 

Poverty faced her, and she almost welcomed it. Having 
to fight for existence was the best thing that could have 

pened to her, it occupied brain and body, would give 
her, if not an interest in life, a reason for living—and she knew 
{t was the surest way to win love and -to prove love; as yet 
ambition had-not touched her, she only wanted work. 
few roads are open to women, especially to girls scarcely out 
of their teens possessed of youth and beauty. _ 

Barbara Adams had watched her young mistress’s pre- 
parations, realised the sacrifice she was making, how she was 

iving up everything in the world without as much as a fight. 
ft she disapproved, as most certainly she did, she said nothing. 
All the other servants at Granady Hall had received their 
notice and their bg oe Barbara was no exception. She 

would have returned both. : 

“You may stay with me if you wish,” Mildred agreed, ‘‘ as 
long as I can afford to pay you. As far as I know at present 
there will be some few thousands left me when everything is 
eettled up. Mr. Mugford eaid properly invested it ought to 
bring me in a ‘hundred a bap She laughed. ‘I shan’t 

uite etarve, if I do it will be a very slow process. Anyway, 

*m going to find work.” ° a 

Barbara Adame smiled, and there was something in her 


Mildred convinces herself that the claim is a just one and decides not to fight the ease, but to hand over her fortune. | 


advertisement columns of the daily papers, answered the 
numerous wants of maiden ladies or mothers of families who 
wanted travelling companions and governesses ; employment 
bureaux which p thts had phantom vacancies for secretaries 
and typists, with phenomenally large salaries. 

No one seemed to want her ; she was too pretty for a com- 
panion, too young for a governess, and not sufficiently 
educated in the ways of the world for a seoretary. . 

There was still one walk in life open to her, the popular 
resort of the indigent, the ignorant, the good-looking and 
the social butterflies of life—the stage. She remembered 


once meeting at Granady Hall, at a reception given by her 
father, a good-loo! man connected with one of the 
London theatres. His name was Richard Fordingham, 


and she had seen it again that morning under the theatre list 
in the columns of the daily papers. 

Béfore mid-day ‘she was‘on her way in a motor-’bus to 
the Pall Mall Theatre. ‘Po Barbara Adams's surprise, and it 
must be confessed her secreté annoyance, her young mistress 
told her she would not require her chaperonage. With the 
privilege allowed an old servant, Barbara asked Mildred 
where she was going, but the latter refused to mye 

“To look for work. I’ve tried everything else, this is my 
last hope,” she smiled. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall succeed because I’m 

ing to see an old friend of my father’s.” 

In her ignorance she went to the front of the theatre, 
and at the box-office inquired for Mr. Fordingham. The 
clerk was busy with the telephone and kept her waiting ; 
then she was forced to stand aside while he issued a couple of 
tickets to a client. 

“What do you want?” he said sharply, smothering a 


yawn. 

“Mr. Richard Fordingham, please. Will you tell him——” 

“ The stage door,” the clerk replied beusqaety, and Mildred 
departed, feeling a little orestfallen. A kindly commissionaire 
directed her to the back of the theatre, where she had to face 
a still more important and terrible person—the -door- 
keeper. He was busy sorting letters, and did not deign to 
turn round until. she had addressed him twice. Then he 
looked her up and down superciliously. 

“Mr. Fordingham—he’s cpnee Have you got an 
appointment ?” 

ildred should have replied, ‘‘ Yes,” but, of course, she 

spoke the truth. ‘He doesn’t see anyone except by 
appointment,’’ the man replied brusquely. He sat down and 
stretched himself lazily. 

“ Perhaps he'll see me if you'll kindly send my card up.” 


ae man surp! 3 he < Pe ag en to deal 
with embryonic ac a girls, hangers-on to 
the skirts of the theatrical profession. But there was some- 


thing of unusual dignity both in the voice and face of Mildred 

Gilliat. He stretched out a paw, and taking the card she 

offered him contemplated it for some seconds. Then, with a 

sigh, he slowly rose and disappeared through the green baize 
00 


r3. : 

Mildred waited anxiously. She had never been within the 
sacred precincts of the stage-door before ; she knew nothing 
of theatrical work or business. It a strange atmos- 
phere of mystery and romance which it always has for the 
inexperienced. 

A uliar, subtle perfume not altogether unpleasant 
drifted through those green baize doors. She wondered what 
lay behind them; she wondered how many famous people, 
men and women she knew perhaps by name and reputation, 
had passed through and played their parts not only on the 
stage of the theatre, but on the greater stage of life, earning 
their meed of applause, a little love from a fickle public, 
then a great forgetfulness. e 

She found her heart beating at an unusual speed, the blood 
coursing more quickly through her veins than it had done for 
many, many weeks. . 

The work of the actress! She wondered if {t were as 
beautiful as sometimes it was painted ; certainly it would be 
better than teaching other people’s children, or attending to 
the wants of irritable and generally hysterical invalids; 
than sitting all day at a machine in stuffy office hammering 
a typewriter and watching men scramble and fight for gold. 

And again the feeling came to her that she was glad she 
was no longer wealthy. A strange nausea of wealth had seized 
her, amounting almost to horror of money. It turned men 
into beasts, it brought with it nothing but misery, ruin, and 
unholy desires. If her father had not been rich—— She 
turned from these thoughts with a little shudder of fear. 

The s 
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alternately hot and cold. Her acquaintance with the 
manager of the Pall Mall Theatre had been of the slightest ; 
she hardly remembered what he looked like; she knew that 
she had been attracted by him, that he was a gentleman, and 
had differed in some inexplicable way from all the other 
friends of her father. Perhaps it was just his connection with 
the stage that.had attracted her. 

She waited impatiently. Once or twice she felt incline] 
to run away. Her conscience awoke and told her she was 
taking a dangerous step, a step in the dark. She argued that 
there was no other way in which to reach the light. 

She was alone, she would have to fight alone, she would 
have to learn the difference between right and wrong, choose 
between them, and cling bravely to truth. 

There was something fine in these thoughts; though it 
was very good to have a comfortable home and a loving parent, 
though it was very ; pamens to be protected from all that 
was ugly and wic in life, might it not be better fo. a 
woman when she reached womanhood to go out billy, 
alone, and face the best and the worst of it; to stand with 
her face to the storm and sunshine, and, slipping Ir hand 
into the great kind hand of Mother Nature, struggle for 
the good and the true ? 

Then if she came through the fight unscathed and won 
victory, it were indeed a bi worth winning, and love 
and happiness and home would have a meaning for her 
unknowa, undreamed of, by other women. ~ 

sarege a page-boy burst upon the scene. ‘ Miss 
Gilliat ? me this way, please.” 

The great baize doors swung open again, and, taking a 
deep breath and giving a final glance into the sunlit streets, 
Mildred Gilliat passed through them. 

The fumes of the theatre were strong in her nostrils now : 
a strange, dusty perfume reeking of size and paint anil 

wder; indescribable and fascinating. She followed thc 

yy up innumerable stone steps and along passages in semi- 
darkness, then through an iron door into a carpeted passage. 

Presently the boy stopped and knocked at an oak-panelled 
door marked Privote. She heard a stentorian voice answer 
sharply, ‘Come in!” 

She entered, she heard the door close noiselessly behind 
her, and she found herself alone with the manager of the Pall 
Mall Theatre. 

Mr. Richard Fordingham was seated behind a massive 
oak bureau on which were a litter of papers, a telephone— 
and Mildred noticed to her surprise—a vase of flowers; 
pictures of actors and actresses framed in dark oak were 
ranged around the walls ; scenes from famous plays produced 
at the Pall Mall Theatre. A large safe stood in one corner 
of the room and a couple of comfortable armchairs, an oak 
chest, a round table, and on it a model of the stage anda little 
miniature scene of a play. 

Mr. Fordingham rose to his feet and, bowing courteously, 
held out his hand. ‘How do you do, Miss Gilliat? I'm 
glad to make your acquaintance again.” 

“It’s very kind of you to see me,” she stammered. 

There was a slight pause. He drew forward a chair for 
her. ‘* Won't you sit down?” 

She obeyed, and Mr. Fordingham dropped into his seat 
behind the bureau again, meditatively fingering a quill pen. 
‘*T had the pleasure of meeting you once only at Granady 


Hall. That must have been nearly two years ago. You've 
hardly changed at all, Miss Gilliat.”’ 
“TI feel—changed,” she said unsteadily. “I'm much 


older.” 

Mr. Fordingham smiled and ran his fingers through his hair; 
it was short and crisp, full of vitality though quite grey at 
the temples. He was clean-shaven, with fairly regular 
features, clear, dark eyes, a little hard and cold, perhaps, 
rae of determination, well-chiselled mouth, and a firm 
chin. He gave the impression of being well dressed, well 
groomed, a man who had escaped being spattered with mud 
in his battle with life; a man who could be very kind and 
very oruel. 

“TI only knew your father slightly, Miss Gilliat, so IT can 
hardly say I was a friend of his. But his death was a terrible 
shock. can assure you, though I didn’t know you well 
enough to write to you personally, you had my deepest 
sympathy.” © 

Mildred was silent. 

“I'm afraid Fate has been dealing you several hard blows 
lately,” the manager continued tentatively. 

Mildred smiled. ‘‘ Yes, but I don’t intend to go under. 
That's why I called to see you to-day.” 

Mr. Fordingham nodded. ‘What can I do for you ? 
If I can be of any service it will give me the greatest pleasure.’ 

Mildred felt curiously shy and embarrassed; perhaps 
if Mr. Fordingham had been more business-like and less 
sympathetic she would have found the task easier. Becauss 
he was so courteous and would not take the least advantage 
of her ignorance or innocence she found it difficult to make 
her request. It seemed absurd to suppose that he would 
be able to offer her work, she who had never done more than 
play in amateur theatricals, She wished she had yielded 
to the temptation to run away when she had first faced the 
stage door. 

“Well?” Mr. Fordingham was looking at her with an 
amused smile in which there was something of sympathy. 

“T want work,’ Mildred blurted out. 

“Yes, You mean you want to—er—go 
on the stage?” 

“ Yes—please don’t laugh, I daresay {ft sounds absurd. 
At any rate, it must seem extraordinary to you.” 

Mr. Fordingham sighed, and the smile vanished ; indeed, 
he looked almost pathetic fora moment. “ Far from — 

most 


smile of worldly wisdom, even of cunning, as if she saw things loor-keeper returned. ‘ Mr. Fordingham will | Miss Gilliat, a most common want, I assure von. 


that as yet were hidden from her mistress. see you directly.” Then he sat down in his office and | every other woman in London—and my frofession brings me 
this fine A morning Mildred went out with the | buried himself in the morning paper. into contact with a great number—almost every one of theso 
spring, her little head held very high, bravely confident of | Mildred felt strangely elated, but her nervousness increased. | women, young or old, wants to go on the stage, It's the 


She heard the beating of her heart now. Her body became + modern mania.” 


accomplishing the impossible, She had already searched the 


“Yio, I addy, I ay, I ay! I feel I could shout out ‘Hooray’!"—and so would you if you'd won a Couplet prize 


a 
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her clothes. Then his: eyes 
felt that he was trying to read 


trembled, felt the co moun her cheeks. She cast a 
frightened glance at the door, w she could bolt through 
it. Presently the manager rose to his feet and took a turn u 
and down the room, then, leaning against the overmante 
by the fireplace, he lit a c tte, 

‘“‘T hope you don’t mind smo! 

She shook her head. ‘* Not at all.” : 


“ Of course, you have no experience of the stage ?"! 

** None whatever.” 

“* And—forgive these questions, if I am to help you they 
are necessary—not much eé: ce of life 2” : : 

Mildred smiled then, but it was a wan, sad emile. “ Until 
a few months very little experience of life. But since 
father’s death "—her voice faltered—‘‘ you yourself said 
Fate had been dealing me some hard knocks. I was a child 
yesterday, but I’m s woman now, and I’ve got to earn my 
own liv It isn’t money I want so much, it’s something 
to do. ae she said between her teeth. ‘I must work.” 

Mr. Fordingham nodded, his face was very stern. “ That's 
good. But it’s the worst fn the world for the 
man or woman who wants to work. You may get work for 
three months, then have nothing to do for six. At any rate, 
however lucky you are to start with, most of your work will 
consist in sending fn the wing watching other people—work ! 
It's an interesting game, I'll admit, {it’s an ugly one, too, 
and you want the strength of an ox, the health of a superman, 
and the pluck of s gladiator. You want not only courage, 
but colossal impudence and enormous cheek. And even then 
you may find yourself playing in a little at three or four 
pounds ‘a week, losing ambition and health, and think yourself 

lucky.” 


“Tf one wants all these things It must be what you call, an 
interesting game. But, as the ans say, 8 this is up 
to me, isn't it, Mr. Fordingham? And I mustn’t waste your 
time.” 

Again he took a turn up and down the room. ‘“ We are 
producing a new play on May lst, that’s in about a month’s 
time. Of course, every part's filled, even if they weren’t I’m 
afraid I couldn’t offer you one. There are two or three extra 
ladies and gentlemen required, to walk-on, you know, and 
per] understudy. If you like to agcept a walk-on I 
Ean you that now, at once.” 

red locked at him with glowing eyes. 
offer that now, at once. Do you mean it?” 

“ Yes; of course, you te rehearse for ag piso geal 
and get no salary ; the play may run a month, it might run 
nix Bontiis : it aight come of, after the first few nights. 
You've got to face all that, and you'll get the magnificent 
salary of——” He hesitated and looked at her again— 
“T think I can fix you an understudy, to walk-on and under- 
etudy, and give eight performances, your salary would be 
two guineas a week.” 

Mildred rose to her feet. ‘‘ If that’s an offer, Mr. Fording- 
ham, I accept it. When may I come to rehearsal ? ” 

He held out his hand and gripped hers tightly. ‘‘ The 
day after to-morrow. May I give you » hint? You cen 
leam a lot by watching. In this profession when ple 
have nothing to do they waste their time. Walking-on 
{sn’t worth while except when some special friends are in 
frout ; understudying is awful rot except when it’s the leading 
part. Nothing satistics a beginner but Juliet, Desdemona, or 
Adrienne Lecouvre, you know.” 

Mildred did not answer, but she nodded. 

“ Start by doing everything as if you were a leading lady, 
as if the eyes of every member of the audience were fixed 
upon you. .That’s your only chance. Never come to 
rehearsal late and never leave early. Never grumble and 
never get tired. Never miss a cue, never make up or dress 
in a hurry. Never ip, never forget that you are just a3 
important a part of the company as the leading lady, and 
never miss an Sppomnanity of gently, quietly but firmly 
pushing yourself forward. These ‘dues sound easy, but 
they're not. If it’s possible for you to take my advice and 
act up to it, you might earn your living on the stage.” He 
laughed. ‘* Not very encouraging, is it ?” 

““T think it’s very encouraging,” Mildred replied, ‘* and 


“You can 


that you’re very kind. Good-bye, and thank you. I shan’t 
forget.” 
Mr. Fordingham opened the door for her himself. ‘‘ And 


ff at any time you are in need of—a friend,” he said slowly, 
**T hope you won't hesitate to come to me.’s 

She looked at him frankly. ‘‘ I shall remember that, too,” 
she whispered. ‘ 

Then she hurried along the passage, down the stone steps 
out into the street, out into the sunshine. And she was | 
more conscious now that spring had really arrived. j 

And as she turned into the Haymarket she came face to 
face with Jem McNaughton. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
ee oe 

“Maw,” declared the old-fashioned preacher, ‘is a | 
worm.” , | 

oo ! said a lee had Lips married three times 
and whe was occu ig @ small space in a rear pew, 
‘* woman is the early bird.” re 

eo fgets 


“A DeEvVoNSHIRE couple,” said Mrs. Simpkins, “ got 
married a few days ago, after a courtship which had lasted 
any oat " replied Mr. Simpkins, “ th 

‘** T suppose,” rep! . Simpkins, “ the poor old man 
had become too feeble to hold out any longer " 


— jo ——___ 

Ty a certain restaurant the electric lights were suddenly 
extinguished. When they were turned on again after a 
few moments, a lady whispcred to her companion ; 

‘“‘ Somebody kissed me!” 

‘Yes, and somebody took my veal cutlet!” replied 
thé other vitterly, : 


If you can write a valentine You can write a catchy Couolet line. 
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A SIRUNY VOENIAL, lavion 
“ Sawurr,” said Mrs. Wobbler, fixing her hap 

husband with a menacing eye, “do I actually see you 
working in the garden with Bed frock-coat on? What 
a careless man with your clothes you are! Only last 
week you burned a hole in your best waistcoat 
oncnigh wéle ing a lighted pipe in the pocket, and yester- 
day I saw you lighting the kitchen fire in your new grey 
trousers." 


“‘ Madam,” replied Mr. Wobbler, viciously enipping up 
a shrub, “ wr last assertion is faleo ! I did not 
light the kitchen fire in my new grey trousers ; I lit it in 
the kitchen grate!” 
renee Gee 
Returnia from school the other afternoon, little 
Edith proudly informed her mother that she had learned 
to “‘ punchuate.” . 7 
“ Well, dear,” said mamma, “ and how is it done ? 
“You see, mamma,” explained Edith, “when you 
write ‘Hark!’ you put a hatpin after it, and when you 
ask a question then you put down a buttonhook. 
eS 


““I' sure I don’t know why they call this hotel The 
Palms. Do you? I’ve never seen a palm anywhere 


near the place,” . 

ou'll see them before you go. It’s a pleasant little 
pel ngs the waiters keep for the guests on the last day of 
their stay.” 


ee Stee 


“You look like a wreck to-day, Anns. Have you been 
sitting up all night again a novel ?” 
“Yes, madam. It was such a tiful story, but they 
didn’t get married till nearly five o’clock this morning ! ” 
ee fie 


MARBLE MEN. 
People Who Have Been Gradually Ossified. 


THe ossified man, whose case has been causing so much 
discussion. of late. in medical circles, is not the firet to 
suffer from this. singular and .dreadful affliction. Some 
few years ago Professor Virchow lectured to the Berlin 
Medical Association on the subject of a “living petrified 
patient.” 

This man, who was a native of Roumania, aged thirty- 
six, was suffering from gradual ossification of his whole 
body. Even his skin was affected. It was turning to a 
surface as hard as stone, so that the man was actually 
armour-plated all over. 

Like the British patient, he was unable to move his 
jaws, and his teeth had to be broken in order to make 
room for the tube through which he was fed. Apart 
from his strange affliction the man enjoyed capital health, 
and though he could hardly move, yet had taken to himself 
a wife. 

Rhamin, a Cingalese, who was exhibited all over 
Europe between 1900 and 1904, was another example of 
the armour-plated man. His skin was so hard that it 
could not be scratched with nails or pins, and would even 
turn the edge of a razor. 

An American marble man, whose stra: complaint 
was the subject of articles in many medical journals, 
was Aaron Palmer, who for many months he motionless 

le 


in the Fordham Hospital in New York while he slowly 
turned into the living similitude of a marble statue. 


Palmer when in full health was a powerful, heavily- 
built man. He caught a chill, and a severe attack of 
rheumatic fever was the consequence. Then his 
extremities began to ossify. At first there was only a 
slight stiffening of the jointe, but this rapidly increased, 
and soon he was unable to walk. His legs became stiff as 
iron bars and entirely insensitive to ay 

Doctors made every effort to cure him. He was placed 


on rigid diet, and treated by electricity and massage. 
His appetite remained good, and, e moet other 
sufferers from ossification, it was a time before his 


jaw muscles were attacked. 
not live a time as have others who have contracted 
this disease. He sank into a state of partial insensibility, 
and, within about fifteen months from the time that he 
was first attacked, was dead. 

Several cases are known of ial ossification. One 
was that of a Texan cowboy, William Meikle by name. 
Thrown from his horse, he was trampled on by stampeding 
cattle, and both bones of the left leg were broken below 
the knee. The leg was set and the bones mended rapidly, 
but when the splints were removed the flesh below was 
seen to have changed colour. In the course of a few 
weeks the foot and leg below the break had turned as 
hard as stone, and Meikle became known as the man 
with the petrified foot. 

A ghastly affliction which is nearly allied to that from 
which the unfortunates already mentioned have suffered 
is called “disseminated sclerosis." Parts of the spinal 
cord become hard, causing paralysis of the hands, arma, 
legs, and feet. There is no pain, but the patient is ren- 
dered perfectly helpless, and is reduced to a living death. 
There Mt sald to be sheclitely ao-sors for this ‘al 
malady. 

In contradistinotion to these livi 
cases on record of what may be 
Antonio Congro, who died in a Brooklyn hospita 
affected with a complaint which made bones soft as 
jelly. Hecould not move, nor hear, nor speak. Touch 
and sight were the only senses left him, He died at the 
age of twenty-one, 


On the other hand, he did 


mummies there are 
human HO plete 
, was 


Fatal ata Watt nen tel 
By LADY CONSTANCE STEWART-RICHARDSON. 


ALMosT everyone—my friends and acquaintances a4 
well as the Press—is asking me the question, ‘“ Why 
are you dancing at the Palace ?”’ and my only answc: 
to it is, “ To provide the necessary funds to found a home 
for a few orphan boys.” 

My idea is to adopt about five little boys of from ora 
to two years old, orphans, and preferably of Scottish 
birth, and educate them on the on which I think 
a sound, practical education, which is to fit a man for lifc, 
should be conducted. Then, after that, I should stait 
each one in the world in some useful career, the choico 
of that caréer being left partly to himself and partly 
decided by any particular tastes or talents he might shcw 
during his education. 

I shall bring up these little boys just as I bring up wv 
own, giving equal attention to their mental and physical 
training. 


An Expression of Thoughts and Feelings. 

The reason I decided to do Greek dances is that J 
consider the old Greek style of dancing to be the most 
beautiful, the most harmonious, and the only real form 
of map 

Ballet dancing is merely a kind of gymnastics, very 
clever when well done, and a form of dancing which 
requires to be studied and practiced for hours every day 
to be any good. 

Greek dancing, on the other hand, requires to be com- 
menced at an early age. It is an expression of thought. 
and feelings, and as such can be better executed by 
children of both sexes. 

I think every girl and boy should be taught Greck 
dancing to give grace and harmony to all their move- 
ments, and also because it has a gocd mental effect upon 
the dancers. 


My Eappiest Moments. 

Modern dancing is always more or less of a highly 
elaborated >a exercise, while the ancients demon- 
strated in their dancing the very spirit of poetry and 
exquisite harmonies. That this is being recognised Lv 
many of the most ardent admirers of Terpsichore is provril 
by the strong effort which has been made recently ‘o 
introduce classic dancing both at public and privai« 
entertainments, and I sincerely hope the movement 
will continue. 

I have shot big game all over the world, have trayclled 
in the ree and Central Africa, and thoroughly 
enjoyed it all, but I must own that I am never happicr 
than when dancing, for the beautiful movements of the 
old classic dances appeal to me strongly. 

T should like to see a ballet started in which all ths 
dances should be classical. I feel sure it would be ev- 
tremely popular. The music, of course, would have to be 
specially written so as to harmonise with the rest, but 
this should not be difficult to obtain when there are so 


many gifted musicians who could devote some of their 
talent to writ- 


ing the score Ze. y. a 
for a Greek C Medes And tet Dheterdess, 
allet. - —_—~ 


——____. 


QUICKLY TAUGHT. 

A coop story is told of a well-known instructor in 
swimming—whom we will call Jones. One day recently 
a richly-dressed, middle-a, woman drove up to his 
school. She carried a le dog in her arms. 

| “Oh, Mr. Jones,” she said, “ I want to have my litile 
| doggie taught toswim. He might fall into the water some 
day and be drowned. Can you teach him ? ” 

**T think so,” said Mr. Jones, 

‘** How much will it cost ? * 

“‘ Madam, I don’t see how I can do it for Jess than five 
pounds.” 

* Oh, thank you,” she said. 
give the poodle his first lesson?” 

** At once, madam,” said the swimming master. 

, Suiting the action to the word, he took the “little 
doggie ” from the arms of his mistress, and pitched him 
some twenty or twenty-five feet out into the water. 

“Qh-h-h! The darling!** half shrieked the fond 
mistress. 

“ Doggie? turned right side up in an instant and 
paddled back to the side. Mr. Jones lifted him out of tho 
water, partially dried him with a towel, and gravely 
remarked : 

‘Fine dog, madam ; most intelligent animal I ever 
saw. No trouble at all to teach him. Needs about two 
more lessons, two days apart—any time in the morning 
between ten and twelve.” 

“Oh, you dear, brave little doggie. Learning to swim, 
are you? Mr. Jones, I cannot thank you enough.” All 

‘this from the happy. mistress, 

“Don’t mention it, madam; glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to serve you.” 

Two more Jessons made the dog an expert swimmer, 


“And when could you 


See the firat page, 
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warmth has amazed the in- 
habitants, and one of the 
greatest earthquakes on 
record has shaken the deep 
bed of the Atlantic. In our 
own islands we have 
experienced the wildest 
changes of weather, bitter 
frost one day, floods of rain 
the next, snow and gales the third. Is it any wonder 
that the man in the street has a sort of vague idea that 
the comet or rather comets must have something to do 
me - present unpleasant state of terrestrial 
affairs 


What Are Comets ? 

As for Halley’s comet, that our astronomers have long 
taught us to expect the return of; but this other sunset 
comet which has been hanging upside down across the 
afterglow was quite an unforeseen visitor, and as by the 
time this article is in print it will probably have disap- 
SS. altogether from our ken, we are not likely to 
know much about it. 

Comets, we are told by men of science, are in reality 
most insignificant affairs. Nothing but streamers of glow- 
ing gas so thin and fine that it is hinted you could pack 
the fifty million mile tail into an ordinary lady’s trunk, 
while even the glowing head is sup to be nothing 
but a collection of almost infinitesimal meteors. 

Even corres an errant comet were to charge our 
planet tilt, we are given to believe that we 
should pronehyy Bs quite unaware of the fact, so far as 
any material damage went. Its constituents would be 
burnt up and reduced to dust before they penetrated the 
vEper layers of our atmosphere, and its remains would 
fall softly in the shape of infinitesimal dust. 

So much for science. But the fact remains that, in the 
popular mind, these ep’ apparitions which at lo 
intervals glare across the night ify are connected with al 
kinds of terrestrial catastrophes. It is very certain that 
every one of the twenty-eight recorded appearances of 
Halley’s comet which revisits us at iitarents of seventy- 
tive years has coincided with unpleasantness of some kind 
or another. 

We will not attempt to recall all these strange events, 
for they would take far too much of our space, but it is 
worth mentioning that in 1531, one of the Halley comet 
years, all Europe suffered under the most terrible floods. 
BODO ese eee 
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Tt is remarkable how many 
little men are big footballers. 
Off-hand, most people would 
doubtless say that the game 
is pre-eminently one in 
which size must tell—there is, 
indecd, a football saying to 
the effect that a good big’un = @) = 
isalways better than a good 
little ’°un—but such apparent- 
ly is not the case. 

Among former great layers, Johnny Holt, Everton and 
England’s centee halt lec Smith, Scotland’s outside left 
for so many years, and Ernest Needham, three names at 
random, were all under medium height; while to-day, 
Cowell, Blackburn Rovers’ back, H. G. Bache, Cambridge 
University’s most prolific goal-scorer, aud William 
Wedlock are three short but exceptional players. 

The last-named, of all little men playing in first-class 
company at present, is probably the oo a Standing 
only five feet four and a half inches high, and weighing 
under eleven stone, this Wedlock is a giant in everything 
but stature. 

Here, There, and Everywiere. 

As a centre-half, certainly the most arduous and, 
perhaps, the most important position on the field, he is 
immense. No game is too hot for him, no occasion too 
big for him to rise to, no forward too hefty for him to 
tackle. From kick-off till time he is here, there, and 
everywhere, now springing high into the air to head the 
ball, now hurling himself at an on-coming attacker, 
now shooting at goal. If footballers were paid according 
to the amount of energy they displayed, no club could 
afford Wedlock’s wages. 

And there is supreme science behind all the little man’s 
dash. When he first came from Aberdare to Bristol he 
was a human hurricane; to-day he is a brainy breeze. 
Rush, and rush alone, he soon discovered was not good 
enough for League football. So he set his wits to work— 
and started to rush skilfully. And from that time 
the trials and tribulations of centre-forwards were in- 
creased several fold. . 

‘Andrew Wilson, of Sheffield Wednesday, in particular, 
is one against whom Wedlock once played a most wonderful 
yvame. This was in the 1907 England v. Scotland match. 
Wilson, who is a big, solidly-made man, and who is 
generally allowed to have the finest pair of legs of any 
first-class footballer, for the greater t of this game 
was absolutely bottled up by his little antagonist, who 

be said to have saved his country that day. 


ma 
1 was in this year 1907 that Wedlock set the seal | 


upon his fame by playing in the internationals against 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. He repeated this achieve- 
ment in 1908 as well as last season, and he therefore 


boasts the exceptional record of having played for England | 
aoe No greater testimonial | They'll be an hour yet.” 


in nine consecutive matches. 


When the Coming of Comets and Showers of Meteors 
have been Followed by Terrible Calamities, 


£7, jee(villie 


A Personal Sketch of Bristol City’s Great Little Half-Back. 


In Holland storms broke 
the dikes, and no fewer than 
400,000 persons perished by 
drowning. 

But comets are not the ay 
strange sky visitants whio 
we earth dwellers watch and 
wonder at. Great meteor 
showers at times app’ 


into our atmosphere, and incandescing by friction in their 
pe through the air present spectacles extraordinarily 
utiful and sometimes most alarming. 

The most amazing sight of the kind of which record 
exists occurred in November, 1833. An eye witness 
living at the time in South Carolina wrote an account, 
of which the following is an extract : 

“T was awakened by the most distressing cries that 
ever fell on human ears. Shrieks of horror and cries for 
mercy. A faint voice called my name. I arose and heard 
the same voice saying, ‘Master, the world is on fire !* 
Outside, hundreds of lay prostrate on the ground, 
imploring Heaven to save the world and them. The 
scene was truly awful. The skies were one blaze of 
fire, for never did rain fall thicker than meteors fell 
Hepes the earth, East, west, north, and south it was 
the same.’ 


Terrified by a Huge Fiery Mass. 

While meteors do not reach the earth except in the 
form of dust, erolites at times come dashing flaming 
through our atmosphere and bury themselves deep in the 
soil. No longer ago than last January 27th the crew of 
the Cardiff steamer Trafalgar, when off the Wolff Rock 
in a storm of wind and snow, were terrified almost out 
of their wits by seeing a huge fiery mass with a tail forty 
feet long drop into the water no more than thirty feet 
from their vessel. Every bit of metal about the ship flared 
with a phosphorescent glow, and every compass ceased to 
act. 

“Another recent celestial apparition which was seen in 
many parts of the world was the planet Venus shining 
in full splendour in broad daylight. On the 15th of last 
December all Rome turned out to stare at this strange 
phenomenon. It was noted that Venus displayed herself 
in the same strange fashion in 1800, on the very day when 
Nayeleon set out upon his campaign of victory in Italy, 
and again in 1871 on the day of the opening of the first 
Italian Parliament. 
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to his ability is ible. 
Yet, in a way, he has 
been fortunate to secure 
such a record for himself. 
For it has always been a 
great question whether he 
or Charles Roberts, Man- 
chester United’s six-footer, 
is really the better centre- 
half. There are two 
distinct schools—the Wed- 
lock school and the Roberts school, each equally positive in 
its opinion of its champion. 

So far the International Selection Committee has 
favoured the Bristol City man, but for all that, it is by no 
means certain that he is a greater player than Roberts. 
Nor, on the other hand, can it be said that the latter 
is a greater player than Wedlock. It is one of those 
questions which can never be satisfactorily settled, but 
whose discussion implies an equal compliment to the two 
men chiefly concerned. 

This season it is thought that Wedlock will lose his place 
in the England team against Scotland, and that a hitherto 
hidden genius in Boyle, of Barnsley, will be the 
chosen centre-half. Possibly; but if Boyle is better 
than Wedlock he must be a marvellous footballer. 

While on the subject of representative games, an 
adventure which once befel Wee Willie, as the crowd 
calls him, in connection with a Football Association trial 
match may be related. 

Driven to the Field by Motor-car. 

Late on Sunday night (the match was arranged for the 
-coneaer he was wired for to go to Sheffield to play. 
Now the journey from Bristol to Sheffield is sometimes a 
difficult one to catch good connections on, and, although 
he travelled throughout the night, it came to pass that 
Wedlook was still in the train when he ought to have been 
in Sheffield. Suddenly realising this, he changed in the 
carriage to save time, and intended to make a bolt for the 
ground directly they got in. 

Now F. H. Milnes, who captained the Pilgrims on their 
recent American tour, had also realised the situation, 
and, hastily procuring a motor, he sped up to the station 
just in time to meet Wedlock and drive him on to the 
field as the sides were coming out to start. 

Apart from football, Wedlock is so highly thought of as 
a cricketer by G. L. Jessop that he was given a trial 
for Gloucestershire last summer, 

—— Le anne 

“Come on, Bill,” whispered the old burglar, in disgust. 
“It’s no use wasting time here.” 

“Don’t you think those lovers will get off the steps 


soon ?” queried the new burglar. 
“No. I just heard him say that was the last kiss. 


(Seclock 


Penning a Catchy Couplet Line 


Ie better than writing 


Mainly About Stout 
People. 


Why do some people persist in bearing about with them 
a heavy burden which they could cast off in a few weeks ? 
Extreme obesity, considered as a disease, is no longer the 
stubborn chronic complaint that our forebears found it. 
tae J unfortunately possessed no real curo for obesity, 
while we to-day have that wonderfully efficacious treat- 
ment now known every rere as the Antipon treatment for 

obesity 


the parneann’ cure 0! . 

ell, some stout people put up with the burden because 
they are careless about ap ce and health; they have 
not yet realised the insidious dangers of neglected obesity. 
Others resignedly bear the burden because, as they say 
pathetically (but erroneously) they have“ tried everything ” 
without any permanent good results; that is to say, they 
have endeavoured to starve down the extra weight; they 
have taken mineral and other hurtful drugs; they havo 
sweated and purged themselves, and all to no good purpse, 
because the disease of obesity is not to be eradicated ty 
such pernicious means; the temporary reduction caused 
by these abuses is only maintained while the sufferer 
remains strong enough to stand them. 


Do not Starve Yourselves. 


——) 
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Stout Habitué (to Head Waiter) - “George, there 
seems to be nothing here bu’ your confounded 
fattening dishes; and I’m putting it on more 
every day!” 
Head Waite-: “‘I{ I could induce you to ty the : 
Antipon treatment, sir, you could .at wha ‘ever you 
pleased, and get .hinner every day !” 
away fat is to render the blood poorer still, and the mus- 
cular fibre flabby and weak ; not to speak of the depressing 
influence of malnutrition on the nervous system. 
Appetite Aids Antipon. 
In order that the stout subject should gain in health aud 
vigour while the reduction of weight is going on, whule- 
some food of the best quality is the only natural require. 
ment; for the appetite to partake of that wholesome fo. 
in plenty is created by Antipon acting tonically on the 
digestive system. This por tonic quality of Antipon is 
of immense benefit. Food eagerly taken, heartily enjoyed, 
well-digested and assimilated goes to create new rich red 
blood, which in turn makes muscle, bone, nerve and brain 
tissue; but there is no longer any excess in the develop- 
ment of fatty matter. 
A Splendid Treatment. 
Fat-reducer, tonic and appetiser, Antipon acts i a the 
entire aa bringing back normal weight, shapely fiure 
and limbs, the contours of correct beauty to face, neck, 
shoulders, &c., and indeed, everything that makes for 
personal beauty. The skin, for instance, is specifically 
acted upon, and however great the reduction, there is no 
flaccidity or wrinkles. The complexion regains the bri, ht 
and rosy hue of perfect health. 
- Rate of Reduction. 
When commencing the treatment our stout friends ore 
advised to be correctly weighed. Within a day and a nig! t 
of the first dose there is a decrease of from 8oz. to 3lb., tho 
latter in pronounced cases of obesity only. Each day's 
doses will produce their er ee of weight, 4 
and every day’s experience will a delightfal surprise, 
good spirits and energy returning with beauty and 
strength. 
pee is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, by 
chemists, stores, &0.; or, in case of difficulty, may be had 
(on remitting amount) carriage paid and privately packed, 
direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, 
London, 8.E. 


a Valentine—see the first page. 
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began ta appete 
Empress 0! ussia, and rece these rumours have been 
revived with an emphatic persistence that it has been 
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« two since statements 
It is now ov years NS 


of insanity. 
Tt is always very difficult to get ut the truth in the case 
placed, for amongst the Russian people 


affairs of the Imperial ly. 


No Cause For Alarm. 

Very careful inquiries in certain 
however, have brought forth sufficient 
that, though the health of the Emp is not quite all 
that could be desired, there is not the slightest danger to 
her life or to her reason. : ’ 

“Letters I have received from the Crimea,” said 
Russian gentleman living in London, “ from some friends 
of mine who occasionally saw the Lan pee out driving, 
go to show that she was looking very w and 
Certainly there appears to have been no tracp 
of the invalid.” ; : 

Another Russian, who is at present in London. fre- 

uently receives intimate information about the Imperial 
femaBy from his brother, who is a high official in St. 


ut her 


Petersburg, and his most recent letters have contained ithe 
notthe.slightest hint that the uepress’s health gives any | 


caude for dlatm. | , . 

At the same time, no one to whom the subject was 
mentioned was prepared to deny that the a 
nerves had shown considerable signs of wear tear 
during the fast year or two. Bat, as one authority 

inted out, “Ten out of at least a hundred women suffer 
trem some slight nervous diserder, and their friends take 
very little notice of it, poesibly because they are not 
empresses.”” 

How She Lacks Tact. 
Unfortunately for herself, the ay eg is not the most 
ular woman in Russia. “She a very haughty 
Siposition,” said her aunt, the late Empress Frederick, 
“and she has no tact.” And one instafice of her tactless- 
ness may be given. : 

In Russia nearly every woman of the classes 
is a devotee of the cigarette, and Russian was not 
over-pleased with the new Empress when she announced 
goon after her arrival that her ladies-in-waiting must 
give up smoking. “A cf in a woman’s mouth,” 
she said, ‘‘ is as bad as an oath in a man’s.” 

The remark caused rather an unpleasant sensation 
in Russian society. z 

A very great lady, who has met half the crowned heads 
of Eu ‘on intimate terms, -has confessed. to an intense 
admirataon for the Empress, but even she could find no 
better description of her than “the oodld and besutiful 
lady whe loves all that is pure and good.” The im- 
preasion given by this lady’s description of the Empress 
is that of a feminine edition of William the Second, a 
woman who firmly believes in the doctrine that she has 
been specially chosen by divine power to be the 

ress of Russia, and that this fact places her with her 
husband’ on a pedestal from which she may not 
descend. 
Escaped By Climbing a Ladder. 


This haughty isolation has become more and more 
a characteristic of the Empress within the last few years, 
and it, has been only on very rare occasions that she 
has seemed to féel joy. and pain like any other human 


being. 

She might very .well be called “the Empress about 
whom there are no stories,” for to her husband's subjects 
and to the outside world she seems too remote and 
** unhuman” to admit of any possibility of interesting 
anecdote. 

$m the days before she wore the Imperial crown it is 
a that she may not have been quite so lacking in 
human interest. When she was Princess Alix of Hesse 
sh¢ was once the heroine of a somewhat embarrassing 
adgenture. Accompanied by a lady-in-waiting, 
shé was shepeine in Kiel. News of her tity got 
round, and when she attempted to leave a jeweller’s shop 
in which she had been making some purchases, the 
Princess found the street:-blooked by a great crowd who 
wanted to see the famous royal beauty. 

“Can you let us out by the back door ?” she asked the 
jeweller. But it nepeac! that the back door led into a 

ard from which the only escape was over a high wall 
into a back street. : 

““Then bring a ladder and we shall climb over!” 
ordered the Princess; and climb over they did, just as 
thd pressure of the mob sniashed the ieweller’s 
windows. 


happy. |. 


HERE TO OBEY, . 
Barone the marriage servieé commenced Sh geo 
nu ian 

2 


took the minister aside, and said confidentially, “ 


“ Well,” said the expectant 
ask you to use it in this ceremony.” 
lied the minister. . 
Presen' ple stood selemnly before him, and he 
ai Deri iota beens 7 


“Do you absolutely promise to love, to honour, and 
obey her so long as you both shall live ?® re 
orror and rebellion struggled with the sanoctities of 
the occasion on the bridegroom’s face, but he chokingly 
*“T do,” and she, meek bride, decorously 
promised in her turn. 
After the ceremony was over 
exoitedly : 
“You misunderstood me, sir, you misunderstood me ! 
I referred to the woman's promising to obey.” . 
“Ah, did t ?* serenely answered his 
reverence. “ But I think what is for one side is 
good for the other, and, my friend, I would advise you to 
say moe Stoxt it, for, a3 an old married man, I can tell 
you you'll have to obey, anyhow.” 


the bridegroom said 


HIGHER WAGES. 


Tue moral of the story printed below is that a young 
man who contemplates changing his soonpe or position 
should take care that the bargain he makes with Ww 
employer is definite. There is also another moral—for 
employers. 

proprietor of a certain Turkish-bath establishment 
seeing a strong-looking beg begs working in a butcher’s 
shop, and being impressed by his magnificent muscles, 
told him to resign and take a rubber’s position with him. 
+ “DIl give you more than you are getting now,” he said. 

The young butcher, resigning in good faith, turned up 
next ing at the baths. so ‘ ; 
“ Well,” said the proprietor to him, “ I'l put’ you on’ 
atonce. What did you get at the butcher’s ?” 

“ Fifteen shillings and my week’s meat,” returned the 


man. 
ee What did that amount to ? 

* About ten shillings.” 

“Well,” said the proprietor, “I offered you more to 
come here, didn’t I? I'll give you fifteen shilli and 
eleven shillings’ worth of bat! s weekly. That is a shilling 
more than you got at your old place.” 


—Sot— 
“COALITIONISTS ” OR “ ANTI- 
PEERITES”? 


Waar will be the y ular name of the new coalition 
arty in the House of Commons, formed by the fusion, 
or the time being, of the Liberals, the Labour members, 

and the Irish Nationalists? Will they be called 

* Coalitionists,”” ‘ Anti-Peerites," or what ? 

Some name or other will sure to be invented for them, 
since there has never been a political party without one. 
Thus, in the reign of James I. what we now call Conserva- 
tives and Liberals were known as Abhorrers and 
Petitioners, the former standing for King, State, and 
Church, the latter championing the cause of the common 


———$—. 


people. 

‘At a later date the Abhorrers and the Petitioners 
became known respectively as the Tories and the Whigs, 
both names being origina ‘ terms of derision and abuse, 
although afterwards proudly borne for generations by 
the two permanent political parties in the State. 

Curiously enough the origin of both these well-known 
terms is obscure. me authorities derive the 
first named from the Gaelic Tar a Ri, mea: » “Come, 
O King,” the war-cry of the Irish Loyalists in the revolu- 
tion of 1688. Others say that the original Tories were | 
robbers and freebooters who inhabited the tors, or 
mountains, of Western Ireland, whence the name was 
imported into England as a nickname for the adherents of 
the Stuarts. 

To return the compliment, the Tories borrowed another 
Gaelic word, Whig, used in Scotland to describe horse 
and cattle thieves, and bestowed it upon their opponents, 
At least, this is the most commonly accepted derivation, 
but many others have been put forward. 

After the Reform Act of 1832 the terms Liberal and 
Conservative began to be used in place of Whig and 
Tory, and after the destruction of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill in 1886 the Unionist word came into general use. 
Radical was first applied about 1818 to those advanced 
Liberals who favoured a radical reform in Parliamentary 
representation, and. it, of course, survives to the present 
day. On the other hand, “ Tory Democrat,” an invention 
of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, is heard of no more. 

Many party names have been due to splits and dis- 
agreements amongst the rank and file. In this coming 
Parliament, for instance, it looks as if the Irish were to be 
divided into Redmondites and O'Brienites, just as they 
previously were into Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites. 

The Adullamites were the adherents of Lowe and 
Horsman, seceders in 1866 from the Reform Party. John 
Bright said of these members that, like David in the Cave 
of Adullam, they sought.to gather unto themselves all 
those who were discontented and distressed, 


A NATIONAL SHAME. 


The Story of a Great Crusade. 


us 


Ir is only a week or so back that we published in 
P.W.« short story entitled “The Vanished Trio.” This 
story came in the popular series, “ Rachel in Search oj 
Evil," and related how three girls. who had mysterious! y 
vanished from their homes were rescued just in time fron 
a horrible fate by Rachel. The helpless victims had been 
lured, by promises of lucrative positions abroad; on to a 
private yacht, and there drugged until such time as another 
party of English girls had been captured. The yacht, 
which belonged to an Eastern Sultan, was then to sct 
sail for the potentate’s country, and the girls were to 
form an addition to his harem there. “ 

All this, of course, was fiction. But it was fiction only 
so far as names and details went. Similar incidents 
to this have actually happened and are happening to-day. 
and it is the absolute duty of somebody to cry alou.| 
from the housetops a warning to every mother, fathc:, 
and young girl in Great Britain. 

Although, of course, the police and, for that matter. 
a large section of the public know perfectly well tha: 
these things go on, no newspaper or periodical has s> 
far instituted a campaign against this awful state o! 
affairs. The consequence is that many a young girl. 
innocent, guileless, fresh from the country perhaps, ha; 
been sacrificed all for the want of someone bold enous’: 
and strong enough to speak candidly. 

As announced last week, M.A.P., the well-known 
weekly newspaper, has taken the matter up in a boli 
and fearless manner. In the opening article (whic): 
appears this week) the Editor says ; : 

We received a letter from a reader, which, upon 
investigation, proved the existence of a nefarious tra‘l» 
that flourished in our midst. There are many nefarious 
trades which it is illegal to carry on, and which will final. 
be eradicated. But the White Slave Traffic is, by reason 
of the absence of international laws, not illegal. And 
therein lies the horror of it. 

Even this fact would not have aroused us to action if ths 
safety of our daughters—the daughters actually of ou: 
‘own readers—were not imperilled. 

Two courses lay open to us. One was to do what mos‘ 
papers have done before—ignore the whole thing and 
shut our eyes to its existence; the other was to arm 
ourselves with knowledge of the right kind, and boli!y 
attack the monster. 

After careful consideration we decided to adopt ti 
latter plan, and this week we enter the first stage of the 
battle. 

It will be a tremendous fight, for the White Slavs 
Traffickers have vast sums of wealth at their disposal, 
and are unscrupulous and desperate. 

Naturally, we can only stamp out this trade in Eng!'s': 
girls. The work amongst foreign girls abroad is equal! 
important, but we must confine our efforts in the firs: 
place to the saving of our own womankind. 

Those parents who hesitate to allow their daughter 
to know anything about this business should remem): 
that ignorance often means disaster. 

We state emphatically that it is absolutely vital tia‘ 
they should make themselves acquainted with all ths 
facts, and should use their discretion and judgment a3 
to the best way of guarding their children’s safety. 

It will be shown in the course of these articles that i1 
most instances the first step on the road to ruin is take: 
in a harmless, innocent fashion, and that the results woul: 
never have been fatal if the parents of the girl ha! 
been alive to the danger likely to come her way. 

The traffic cannot exist without White Slaves. Ove: 
ninety percent. of the English White Slaves have becom: 
so through ignorance. It is now the mission of D/.4.?. 
to divulge boldly the whole of the methods of those who, 
by the expenditure of time and money, make the pro- 
curing of innocent British girls their life's work. 

Once the tricks and snares are exposed, their occupation 
will be gone, and many hundreds of homes saved from 
desolation and misery. 

Those readers who wish to help in this crusade shou!.| 
read carefully the first article in the current number 0: 


How can youag Mes. Smith-Brown afford euch raiment fine ? 
In confidence we tell you;,ahe sent in a Couplet line—and won a prize, 
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“AARDRS 


THE PHANTOM YACBT. 


“ RacHEL, you frighten me, you are getting more and 
more extravagant.” 

.“ Well, look at the amount of money I’ve been spending 
on taxi-cabs. I don’t think a motor-car és an extravagance ; 
I must have it. Besides, I have plenty of money. Why 
shouldn’t I spend it?” 

“ But this new car is going to cost you hundreds of pounds,” 
protested 5 

“ Quite true, but it will carry me wherever I want to go, 
and I shall employ & private detective as chauffeur, to 
ready 8s hand if needed—a woman can’t do everything by 
herself.” 

The new motor-car came home about a week later, and 
the cousins did a tour of the eastern counties, not choosing 
the places that were remote or solitary, but visiting all the 
busy hives of industry, where wealth and splendour abide 
side by side with want and misery. On the outward journey 
a halt was made at Leigh-on- and the waterside was 
visited. It was not nearly so attractive as they had imagined, 
and they were about to turn back to the hotel where they 
had lunched when Rachel’s attention was attracted to two 
young men whose behaviour excited interest. 

Examining all the Boats. 

There was nothing suspicious in thefr movements, but 
Polly, who first noticed them, turned to Rachel, and asked : 

« What do you think they are doing ? ” 

The young men were certainly very much en » one 
holding a book, the other w g at his side and carefully 
examining all the boats drawn up on the shore for hire. 
They were both well-dressed, about twenty-five years of age, 
and looked like Londoners, neither showy nor shabby—just 
middle-class, and probably city clerks. 

Their ge occupation, whatever {it was, was bein 
more or leas stealthily performed. When the ladies passe 
them. the one holding the book leered rather insolently and 
admiringly at Rachel, but his companion’s eyes were eagerly 
searching the boats; he was calling out their names to his 
friend, who, as soon as they were alone, referred once more 
to his book. 

Rachel suggested that ther should sit down and watch, for 
whenever a festmnac came along the book was hidden behind 
the young man’s back, and it was quite clear that his scrutiny 
of the boats was meant to be concealed from the boatmen, 
who every now and then came forward and offered the couple 
a row. The touters were waved away impatiently, the 
book being hidden until they were well out of range. 

It was not easy to understand what was happening; the 
young men passed out of sight, and presently out of mind. 

Perhaps it was Fate, certainly it was an amazing coincidence, 
for a few days later Rachel and her cousin were to meet the 
two young men again, at Shoeburyness. 

The girls were walking on the sea shore, following their 
ao of exploring each seaside town in turn by a trot round. 

in was coming from the sea on a stiff breeze with great 
clouds drifting slowly towards the Kent coast, and at intervals 
fierce gusts would sweep the shore and take away the breath. 
Hats, veils, and petticoats were caught in the swirl and 
wrenched as if shaken by invisible hands. It was necessary 
to turn one’s back sometimes to breathe in comfort. ll the 
smaller craft were hurrying up stream, for the wind was 
freshening to a hurricane. 

“What is That?” 

But the sun was breaking through ; there was life in the 
breeze and joy in existence. The waves were curling their 
white tops, and the sea hissed upon the beach, though the 
water was not what one would call rough—on the east or 
south coast, for instance—but something a little wilder 
than one is accustomed to in the estuary of the Thames. 
In the mist and occasional showers of rain the big liners could 
be seen like grey shadows in the far distance, but all small 
craft had sought shelter. 

“ What is that?" asked Rachel, pointin 
dark object which her sharp eyes had detected. 
“ Why, a boat, of course, a a boat.” 

“ But nobody is rowing—and yet it seems to be coming in.” 

They sat down in a sheltered spot and watched, choosing 
the higher grass-covered ground which fronts the sea at 
Shoeburyness. For half a mile each way the shore was 
absolutely deserted. The dark thing came nearer and nearer. 

“It is certainl: coming in, but I can’t see any oars. Do 
you think it’s drifting ? 

“ No, look, there’s a man ee 

“ But the boat is swinging round and round.” 
Rachel stood up and shaded her eyes. 

“Yes, I can see a man in it. No, there are two. One 
{fs leaning over the side, the other is pulling with one oar.” 

The boat came on, and, when it got into shallower water, 
&n struggle with the waves was less violent. The man with 


seaward to a 


The heroine of these novel stories—each of which 
is complete in itself and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 
single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring 
retribution upon pnpunished offenders, and works 
? haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 

She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 

and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 

some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 
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thrilling adventures. 
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the one oar stood up and used it as a paddle, first on one side, 
then on the other. The second made no movement, but 
pug limply over the gunwale, his arms hanging down, and 
hands dragging in the water. 

“They're in distress,” cried Rachel. ‘ Look at the one 
with his hands over the side—he looks half dead.” 

Full of this idea the girls rushed right down to the water's 
edge and saw that the man with the oar was waving his other 
arm, as if desirous of attracting attention. 

They could do nothing. ‘There was not a soul in sight, the 
long, wide stretch of beach, going in one direction right into 
Southend, on the other to a piece of Government land, walled 
off and going right down to the water's edge—no living soul 
from whom they could ask assistance. 

The boat came nearer, although the man with one or 
seemed to be fainting with exhaustion and frequently fell 
forward. In a few minutes the boat would touch bottom, 
but the girls could do nothing. 

“* We can’t help you!” shouted Rachel. ‘It’s impossible 
for us to do anything alone. Polly, run to the coastguard 
station, it’s only half a mile.” 

Neg ig of the men in the boat was not so very bad 
after The wind had gone down; the waves were a little 
less rough; they could wade ashore if they brought their 
craft a little nearer. 

Rachel in her excitement was half inclined to take off 
her boots and stockings and go out to help them, but this 
was reserved as a last resort. 

The boat grounded, the man with the one oar staggered 
and fell out of sight, clinging to his dead, or dying companion. 
It was now possible to sce that they were both Siipding wet, 
Soaked from Head to Foot. 


Rachel’s heart began to beat patil, It would be some 
time before Polly could bring help, and, in the meantime, 
something must be done. 

There was a long stretch of water to wade through, and 
she could not possibly hope to reach the boat in petticoats 
without disaster, although the men, if they had strength, 
might easily get to the shore by wading. 
is point of view was evidently shared by the occupants 
of the boat, for they began to show signs of life again, and, 
after shouting something which was lost on the wind, the 
man who had piloted the boat into the shallows crawled over 
the side and stood up on the shingle, little more than knee 
deep. His companion was assisted shoreward and the little 
boat was deserted while the men came slowly and wearily 
through the surf. 

Rachel met them at the water's edge, holding out a helpin 
hand. The foremost man seized her arm and staggered 
forward leading his helpless comrade, but as soon as the dry 
sand was reached both fell flat on their faces. 

They were soaked from head to foot and looked as though 
they had been immersed. 

“Thank Heaven!” murmured onc ; the other only groaned 
and rolled over, as if in horrible pain. They breathed heavily 
—perhaps a little too heavily, for now that their troubles 
were at an end they could rest. But they gasped and splut- 
tered and talked excitedly ; Rachcl only caught fragments of 
their talk, which engrossed them so much that they paid 
little heed to her solicitous inquiries. 

At last one of them, who.e nime turned out to be 
Harrop, stood up and looking seaward in a despairing way, 
cried out dramatically, 

“She’s gone, gone! The dear old Mayflower is gone!” 

“Has there m a wreck?” asked Rachel, trembling 
with apprehension. 

“The poor old Mayflower gone! What an escape! What 
an escape!” 

Rachel Suspects Fraud. 

The coastguard could now be seen running at full speed, 
with Polly a long way in the rear. 

At the sight of him one of the men gave a quick word to 
his companion, who rolled on the sand with groans worse than 
ever. After one or two steps in the direction of the coast- 
guard the more active survivor from the wreck—who had 
seemed quite recovered and able to stand og gel sae to the 

und and began to moan. He paid so little attention to 
Rnchel’s resence that she was almost annoyed. She had 
proffered help and sympathy, but thcir interest was wholly 

iven to the coastguard. 

This left her free to observe the men, and she noticed an 
extraordinary thing; the man who had first sunk down 
buried his face in the sand at the approach of the coastguard 
and she distinctly saw him smile. 

Now, shipwrecked men might give way to hysteria on 
finding themeelves on ferra firma, but laughter is unusual, 
and there was no doubt that this map was chuckling with 
amusement. 

Rachel drew back and surveyed them more critically, 


YOU 


| CAN CONQUER 


INDIGESTION} 


The old proverb says: “ He who fights 
and runs away will live to fight another 
day.” But you can’t run away from In- 
digestion—from pains or wind in the 
stomach, or the horrors of constipation. 
You can’t put off a headache or a bilious 
attack to a more convenient day. If 
Indigestion is causing you distress, you 
must fight it now! You will bc it 
once for all if you iy it in the right way 
—with Mother Seigel’s Syrup. Remember 


WITH THE HERBAL TONIC 


; 
7] 
Indigestion springs from loss of tone or 0 
some weakness of your stomach and liver. & 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup—being made of 
medicinal extracts which tone and 
stre’ en the stomach and gently stimu- 
late the action of the liver and bowels— 
banishes Indigestion, root and branch. + 4 
It enables you to digest and get nourish- | 
ment from food, it keeps your system in 
healthful working order, and makes you ®& 
feel, daily, the vigour and glow of health. 
| 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S 
SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as 
the 1/14 size. 


AN INSPIRATION IN 


This fascinating Eastern perfume carries 
with it the blended fragrance of the rarest 
flowers of the Orient. Its charm is very subtle 
and out-of-the-ordinary, and it imparts to the 
user an atmosphere of delicate distinction. 

‘* Shem-el-Nessim " should be used through- 
out the toilet to preserve that hirmony which 
denotee the woman of taste. For the hand- 
kerchief or clothing, for the gloves, for the 
hair, the teeth, and the compler’on, in the 
bath, also for stationery and cards, and as 
eachous for the breath. 


SAMPLES 


of Perfume and Soap in a dainty box, post free 
on receipt of 8d, in stamps. Mention Dept. S 46. 


J. GROSSMITH & SON, 
Putiliere ¢ NEWGATE ST., LONDON. 


Unsuccessful Couplet competitors ehould remember King Bruce and the Solider. and try for a orize again. 
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icious of trickery, and conscious, without being able to 
cpiin , thak there was come freu@. =~ : 
e coastguard helped the first man up and rattled off 
of inquiries. pe 
Vhat’s happened ? What's the matter? Lost your 
oar? Saw you coming in with one, but thought you'd 
manage all right. You're wet{ Whats the matter with 
aH t do turned in the gale—gave 
“ The t—went down—' ever. 
y free, and——"” 


etrin 
ii 


ourselves up for lost—managed to—get one boat - 
The story came to an al vonclusion as.the narrator sank 
in a faint, but without the least show of Pr. 


“What was the boat? How did it ? Where?” 
The exhausted man pointed vaguely out to sea. ‘ 
“That last squall finished her—went down like lead.” * 


The co: Td went to the second man, who was now 
lying on his back es though thoreughly exhausted, his breath 
coming in 


“Did you have to swim for itt” 
nodded vaguely, and pointed to his friend. 
ve—tha 


that they were shamming. 
The Man Who Leer 
The survivors of the wreck now told their story. How 
they had set out from London in'their yacht, the Mayflower, 
how the 
ri sails in th seated son 
t t » hb ) e water, and c no 
woe rts cele ‘free was on ee tie 


trying to relesse it 
they were struck by e swinging boom and both swept into 
dragged his companion in after him, a in time to save him 


being sucked down by the water-logge 
boat, which went to the bottom with the er ge, (pair 


out. They had lost: ev money, clothes, but 
boat bobbing on the sea with its single oar. 
One of the men explained that he was the owner, and as he 


talked played nervously with his draggled moustache. 
Rachel caaenly rec him as the young man whe 
leered at her-at 


4% 
Other people now began 4o a attracted by the 
prostrate Agures and the eoas The story of the wreck 
was told again and age the men were 


=, Bee or anes ae 
‘The rescued men ‘ound their strength very quickly, an 
man with the waxed moustache was not slow to notice the 


Invited Out to Dinner. 

“There'll be a lot of official business over this affair, I 
expect. They're sure to want the names of anyone who 
can give evidence at Lloyd’s.” 

st Ratarally, and I’ve no objection to giving you my name 
and addvesn,” replied Rachel coldly, “ but I shall have nothing 
to tell.” 

“My dear young lady, you saw everything.”, 

- Well, if Ian be of any assistance you may command me,” 
she said, and with a-chilling bow turned away. 

There the matter ended, for the time, except that Rachel 
could not help puzzling over the curious viour of the 

* s s ® ® 


survivors. 

It was not necessary for her to follow up the affair. She 
received a communication from the survivors a few days 
later, thanking her for her “ charming intervention and 
vole, ripe sympathy,” and begging that she and her friend 
would pardon the liberty of an invitation to dinner at the 
a, Hotel. “An acquaintance #80 ey begun 
sh not be allowed to lapse. We would like to tell you the 
full story of our adventure.” 

Under ordinary circumstances this letter would have been 
regarded by Rachel as insulting and presumptuous, but she 
waé curious to find out the truth about these young men. 
The invitation was accepted, much to Polly’s astonishment, 
and the motor-car was requisitioned to take the ladies in 
all their splendour to a ceremonious dinner, with the promise 
of a theatre afterwards. 


Faultlessly Attired, Oiled, and Waxed. 
There had ‘been quite an animated before 
eanents fot the dinner were concluded, and the 


swagger. 
pei could procure, also the most costlychampagne. But 
the ladies were most abstemious, 
privately declared the younger of th 
rfect beast.” Rachel equally abominated the lecring 
ark man with the waxed moustache. 
- Of course they talked of the wreck, and the dark man was 
especially ‘‘ sidey "—to use a schoolboy term—about his loss. 
He had ‘given a thousand pounds for the yacht. She went 
down in fire minutes, but fortunately he was insured, and 
ft made no difference. The wreck, however, had cured him 
_of his fondness for the sea, and he had made up his mind to 
* blue” the moncy in in Baring aripping time in town. He 
suggested that the ladies should join them in this operation. 
retending interest, the girls were careful to evade these 
invitations, but Rachel wanted to know a little more before 
or parted. She asked three times, before receiving any 
reply, the name of the wrecked yacht. It was the Mayflower. 
And with this knowledge she had to be satisfied, for she could 
extract nothing further. 

A theatre followed the dinner, but far from being a pleasure 
it was a positive ordeal, for the men were bounders of the 
worst type, and it was difficult to avoid insulting them when 
they grew over-attentive in the shadow of the theatre-bor. 
If Rachel's motor had not been in close attendance to take 
fhem home it would have been difficult to shake them off, 


The new craze—Couplet competitions. Have you tried your hand at them yet? See the first pa 


for they had s 
sodden dale 


waiti 


done, or how they've done it, but they're spending money 
that they have procured by fraud.” 


or until then of insurance swin: 


PEARSON'S - WEEKLY. 


ted a couple of hansoms when the girls 
ir hosts = and ‘passed swiftly to the 
automobile. 

’s first exclamation made Polly jump. : 
“ They're swindlers, swindlers ! I don’t know what tifey’ve 


“But how—how?” asked Polly. “Their boat was 


bcpreee Lloyd's paid the insurance they said. It must be 
right.’ s 5 


hs Well, I’ve heard of coffin-ships, and there may be coffin 


yachts. 


bs But the boat was new.” , 
“J don’t care, there’s something wrong somewhere. I’m 


confident they’re swindlers.” 


Now Rachel knew nothing about ships or their insurance, 
dies, but unerring instinct 

chi in a gale was an 
been sent to the bottom wilfully 


What Lloyd's Revealed. 
After many inquiries friends she was advised to go 
to Lloyd’s and put the case before them. She was passed 


from one official to another, till at last an amiable old Lagi 
e 


man was discovered who admitted having taken 
of the yacht Mayflower some weeks before, on the Friday 
before Bank Holiday. 


From him she learned that the owner of the yacht, & 


young fellow answering to the descri of the man with 
the waxed moustache, had rushed in 


yacht for £780 pounds. He was going over 


to Boulogne on 
the Saturday, and brought a photoeert of the yacht which 
t 


he wished underwritten for trip. The wreck was duly 
reported to Lloyd’s, and appeared in the Loss Book on the 
Tuesday casings 

The owner the yacht called, told his story, con- 
firmed by the coastguard, and claimed his money. It 
was duly paid, and, as losses go in shipping, was not a very 
serious affair. The coastguard had notified the wreck, 
nothing was out of order, the premium had been paid, the 


yacht gone down. But at the firet hint of something 


suspicious, the authorities were aroused. Rachel’s sto 
of the two young men examining the boats on hire at Leig 
was listened to, and their interest in the names of the rowing- 
boats was puzziing, until Rachel suddenly remembered that, 


as she had passed, one of the men had called out the name 


of a boat. She remembered now it was the Mayflower. 
She suddenly recalled the name, understanding why it was 
so familiar when the story of the wreck was told. 

An inquiry by Lloyd’s at the address given by the owner 
of the Hayfower rev’ that Mr. Harrop had vanished. 
Rachel, on the other hand, was in possession 
address. 

There the matter rested. Rachel was non 
was no evidence to show that Mr. Harrop 
yacht, or wrecked his own for amusement. 


stolen an 


about the death of some helpless victim. But that suspicion 


when she remembered how they had 


was soon di 

ed their of shipwrecked yachtsmen with suppressed 
aeons Teuners fresh from a crime would scarcely 
have chuckled at the effect they were producing. 

The extraordinary freedom of cash, the possession of which 
was obviously new to Mr. Harrop, remai the most 
suspicious factor in. the whole case. 

hel set herself to work to puzzle it out scientifically, 
eeneiny at last to go back to where the affair began, Leigh-on- 
ry 


the muddy little foreshore and questioned the boatmen, 
to see if they remembered the young man with the book. 

At the first mention of the name Mayflower one old fisher- 
man flew into a state of excitement. 


“I'd Know Her in a Thousand.” 
“The Mayflower are joe asking about? I bought her 


three months ago last Wednesday of a gent, at Southend : 
areal gent he was, kept his own carriage, bad three yachts, 
and a fine big motor-car.” 

“ And what was hisname? Was it Harrop ?” 

* Nothing like it. Goldstein was his name, and when he 

ve up his yacht he sold me the dinghy. Nicelittlecraft, too; 
it brought me in more than any other two I’ve got. But she 
didn’t bring me no luck, for two rascally Londoners came 
down and hired her, led over the 

a cent. Went off in her, and neither boat nor gents 

come back. A fair sell. J’ll have the law on ’em if ever 
they comes this way again.” 

“They stole your boat, you think,? ” 

* What do you think, miss ? ” 

“Well, it looks suspiciously like it. Would you know 
the boat again if you saw it?” 

“Would I know my own ten fingers? I’d know her in a 
thousand.” = 

“ Well, I think.you’ll find it down at Shoeburyness. Unless 
I’m very much mistaken it was washed ashore there, and 
J shouldn’t wonder if it isn’t in the hands of the coastguards 
still. How would you like to get into my car and come across 
country to Shoeburyness, it won’t take half an hour.” 
“Very kind of you, lady, for I value that boat. I'd like 
to come, if you'll excuse me for half a mo’ to clean off some 
of the dirt and tidy up a bit.” 
‘|Never mind that. Come as you are.” 


The Bargain Announcements 


made by the principal drapery firms appearing in the 
London . 


Duily Express 


economical buying. 
Order it of your newsagent to-day. Price One Halfpenny. 


in a hurry to insure his 


. There 


For one horrible 
moment she wondered if the boat had been sunk to bring 


The motor-car was ordered and the cousins went down to 


, too, and never 
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Arrived at Shoeburyness, Rachel received a set-back. The 
been washed ashore with the gentleman in {t 
But after considerable dif’. 
got ttack of it, and found ft on the beach a: 
been taken by a dealer. It was 


A Visit to the Underwriter. 


Rachel’s next visit to the underwriter, on the following 


day, wrought him a hed a state of excitement. 

"My dear young lady I have followed up matter, and 
I find that, as you say, # boat was hired from Leigh-on-Sea 
on the day of the sup wreck, a boat the same 


name as the yacht, and it was npeied as aa 
“T have found the boat,” hel. “It was hired 
by Mr. Harrop from 


Good, good, ot ml 
7 ou can prove ms 
“T can codon the oem who let the boat out on hire, 


and from his description of the man who hired the boat there 
can be no doubt but that it was Harrop. The question {3, 


whose yacht was it that was wrecked ?”” 
“That I don’t know. The man brought me a photograp!: 


of his vessel, and gave me all particulars as to tonnage ani 


values. We cannot, of course, see every boat we insure. H. 
‘ small risk—a short journey ——”’ 

? , 
bly taken from some boat in harbou: 


them if it costa a thousand pounds.” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that,” observed Rachie! 
with » quiet smile. “I can produce them at any time. MM: 
professes to be an admirer of mine. He wou! 

. Where will you have him 
Bow Street, or the City :” 

“Bring him down here, to the Guildhall. But reall.. 
Miss Ransom, you are most courageous. The man must L: 
a desperate criminal and may prove dangerous.” 

“The fact that he is dangerous, and a criminal is qui’: 
enough to intensify my interest in him. Nothing will giv. 
me greater pleasure than to see him handed over. He is 1 
bounder of the worst order. I presume you would like his 
friend as well.” A 

“Yes, both of them. I see it all now. That examinati.: 
of boats on the shore was done with a view to find one tha 
would muster as belonging to a yacht in the officia 
list. are dozens of Mayflowers.” 

Captured! 

“Then my next move is to decoy the rascals into my car 
and bring them to you. I will send « wire in good time 
and drive them straight into Guildhall Yard. I leave you 
to warn the police.” 

Polly was very frightened at the suggestion of this perilous 
ride, till Rachel explained that the y men would fal: 
into the trap joyously, and never suspect r till the la: 
moment, when it would be quite easy to escape from the ca: 
while the police surrounded it. 
would be no concern of theirs. 

There was no struggle. Mr. Harrop and his friend, Brimlc:. 
duly accepted the invitation. They appeared radiant!. 
dressed, with flowers in their buttonholes, unlimited wax 
on their moustaches, and their hair carefully waved. Th. 
had bought fur motor coats for the occasion, and the loud:-' 
a caps, and ‘were so exquisite that they could har; 

‘ou, don’t you know.” 


“ Awfully jolly of 

“ Awfully a | to have you.” 

The police echoed the last sentiment when they surroun:’ | 
the car in the Guildhall Yard. 

The survivors from the Mayflower really did collapse n. 
No chuckling, no gasping, just white faces and the lim): 
of limp backbones. 

They were run into the cells, glad to crawl out of sisi’. 
but casting ferocious looks at the charming, disdainful |1/'- 
whom Mr. Harrop had intended to impress with his weal: 
and possibly captivate. 

‘They proved to be shipbrokers’ clerks, famil 1: 
with shipping in ali its branches, who had workel out ‘1: 
fraud during their summer holiday. 


(Next week’s adventure is entitled “The Naval Secret.” 


If there was a struggle i: 


TAKING IT OUT. 

A WELL-KNOWN actor tells the following story : 

“T was playing at Leicester during the fair week, 2:.' 
in the Market Place there were several merry-go-roun:!-. 

‘‘T noticed one melancholy individual, who, despite t!. 
fact that he was apparently suffering greatly, persisted ia 
riding on one of the merry-go-rounds. 

“ Eventually I spoke to Ein, and asked if he liked it. 

“The man replied: ‘No, I don’t like it a bit, t- 
blessed thing makes me ill.’ 

“T then asked him why he persisted in riding, a! 
his reply was ‘I can’t help it. The man who owns ti.’ 
roundabout owes me money, and the only way I cans" 
even is by taking it out in rides.’ ” 

ee te 
A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 

Spe had just proposed, and her heart’s adored hal 
sealed his acquiescence with a kiss. 

‘ Darling,”’ he murmured, nestling closely to her, a° ' 
blush suffused his delicately-tinted complexion—“ M?!::. 
darling,. now that we are engaged, would—would y-- 
consent to give up something for my sake ? ** 

A frown swept over her dark, bushy brow. 

‘* What is it, my pet ?” she asked, 

“When we are married, he besought, “ would s+ 
mind never smoking that pipe of yours indoors? \*' 
know, dearest, the smoke does make the curtains sm: 
so stale; and, I declare, at times, when you've bee. 
auch in the drawing-room, I've come over all of » 
‘aint. 

And the strong woman, embravirg his dainty figure i9 
her protecting arms, promised, 


Wuxk =Noive- 
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(The year 1910 will go down in naval annals as the year of 
Dreadnoughts. In addition to two—the ‘ Collingwood" 
and the “ Vanguard ’’—which will be officially declared 
completed” tn rigid Fo March, ten of these monster 
ships are due to be before December 31st, a round 
dozen in all, or at the average rate of one a month.) 


TwWENTy years is regarded as the maximum useful life 
of a Dreadnought. 

THE submerged portion of the hull of a Dreadnought 
is entirely unarmo 

Eacu Dreadnought costs, approximately, £2,000,000 ; 
equivalent to 2d. in the pound on the income-tax. 

Suacrstions have recently been made by naval 
experts to armour Dreadnoughts with concrete in place 
of steel. 

In fixing armour plates, the nut securing the inner end of 
the bolt to the ship is fitted with a rubber washer in order 
to absorb shock. 

A DreapNovent’s engines are of the turbine variety 
and are designed to develop over 23,000 horse-power 
under natural draught, sufficient to drive her at a speed 
of not less than 21 knots. 

No fewer than eee hn go ie akg 
of one of the Dreadnought’s It is wound round 
round a central.“ barrel’”’ or “‘ bore,” and afterwards 
covered with a protective steel jacket. 

A DrgapNovent’s hull is not all steel, as is generally 
su Between the outer armour and the inner 
“‘ skin,” or hull plating, ia a layer of teak, four inches 
thick, to form a “‘ bed ” for the armour plates. 

Tus thick, curved, stee] decks of a Dreadnought are a 
very important item in her scheme of armour defence, con- 
stituting, as they do, a ies of carapace for the pro- 
tection of her engines anh ether internal mechanism. 

Ong hundred tons is the — weight of a 
Dreadnought’s tripod mast. masts are hollow, 
and through their interiors men can climb up and down 
between the decks and the conning towers they support. 

Tue only explosive carried in a Dreadnought’s magazine 

is cordite, so called from its resemblance to grey cord. 
It contains nearly 60 per cent. of nitro-glycerine, a 
substance which in its pure state is so exceedingly volatile 
that the slight shock of a footstep has been known to cause 
it to exp! . 

_DREADNovGETS are known in naval parlance as all- 
big-gun ships ; that is to say, they carry no 6-inch, or other 
intermediate guns, such as were usually fitted in the 
earlier battleships. Their armament consists solely of 
ten 12-inch guns, reinforced by. twenty-four small, quick- 
ae anti-torpedo-boat guns, and five submerged torpedo 
tubes. 


Taz new armoured cruisers Jnvincible, Inflexible, and 
Indomitable are only slightly inferior as fighting- 
machines to the Dreadnoughts. displace 17,250 
tons, or only 650 less than the original Dreadnought ; they 
carry eight 12-inch guns, as compared with the 
Dreadnought’s ten; while their speed ia, of course, very 
much greater, 25 knots as compared with 21 knots. 

Txn 12-inch guns are carried by each Dreadnought. 
Each gun weighs nearly 66 tons, is capable of hurling 
a projectile weighing 850 pounds a distance of twenty- 
seven miles. That is to say, such a weapon, if set up in 
the middle of Trafalgar Square, would be able to drop 
shells in Maidenh or Guildford, or Tonbridge or 
Rochester, according to which direction it was aimed. 

DrEaDNovGHTs are divided into a number of separate 
water-tight and shell-proof compartments by means of 
armoured bulkheads. There is no communication what- 
ever between these compartments. They can be entered 
only from above and separately. This is safe, but 
sxccolingly inconvenient, although the inconvenience 
i obviated as far as possible by an elaborate system of 

ifts. . 

Tue Krupp steel with which Dreadnoughts are sheathed 
is made by “boiling” ordinary molten steel in huge 
cauldrons, holding from 40 up to 100 tons of metal. 
Small quantities of chromium, nickel, and manganese 
are added to the mass while it is in astate of effervescence. 
It is then alloyed to go “ off the boil,” as cooks say, after 
which it is‘ clarified” by the admixture of ferro- 
manganese in a finely-divided form, much as jelly is 
cleared” by the addition of albumen. 

TuE method adopted for sheathing a Dreadnought in 
her armour is an exceedingly ingenious one. On no 
account must an armour-plate be pierced for bolts, or 
it would, when struck by a projectile in action, be liable 
to crack badly from hole to hole. Instead, the plates 
are fixed in position from the inside of the hull by means 
of an enoriidus Humber of small, short bolts, which only 
‘penetrate the back of the plate a very little way, and so 
weaken it scarcely at all, but which, nevertheless, 
in the aggregate great holding power by reason of there 
being so many of them. 


Are judges overworked? Couplet judges are not, 


IN PRIZES FOR 
THE BEST REASONS 


This competition is.open to every man, woman and child 
in the United Kingdom. - It is just as easy for the Cook to 
win a prize as the Mistress. It is as easy for the Patient as 
the Doctor; the Reader as the Author; the Typist as the 
Manager; the Labourer as the Manufacturer; the Shopkeeper 
as the Customer; the Master as the Pupil. Grammar, 
spelling or writing will not count in judging the answers, 
The great thing that will count is a sound, commonsense 


reason why you use OXO. All answers will be private and 
confidential. None will be published. 


_ Hundreds of people who never won a prize 
before will win one of these 1005 cash 
prizes. Will you try for one of them? 


OXO appeals to everybody—the housewife, the bachelor 
girl, the doctor, the labourer, the lawyer, the mechanic, the 
schoolmaster, the nurse, the soldier, the typist, the shop 
assistant, the sailor, the postman, the politician, the public 
speaker, the athlete, the traveller—in fact, to anybody and 
everybody. 


* * * 


The users of OXO number many millions. They must 
have a reason for using OXO and for insisting on OXO 
when they buy it. It is those reasons we want. Everybody 
can answer the simple question “WHY I USE OXO.” The 
prizes are well worth winning and they are so numerous as 
to make it worth your while to try for one. You need not 
puzzle your brains for a brilliant answer; very possibly a 
simple one will take the first prize. Read the specimen 
answers below. Remember, there areovera thousand prizes. 
Every answer sent in will be carefully considered. 


TWO SPECIMEN ANSWERS. 


Tuse OXO because its flavour is far and Iam a West-End cook and I 


away superior to any other beef drink. I 


have great confidence init,becauseI know | use OXO because I made some 
that you get every ounce of beef for OXO | snecially nice dishes with it recently 


from your-own cattle—which vo other 


British fluid beef can say. and my mistress raised my wages. 


Ladies use OXO as an early morning drink and between 
meals. Mothers give OXO to their children as a beverage 
alone, or with hot milk. Spread on hot toast or on brown 
bread and butter OXO makes a delicious sandwich. Cooks 
use OXO to give flavour and nourishment to their soups, 
sauces, hashes and gravies. Doctors use OXO in their 
homes and prescribe it for their patients, 


* a hy 

Nurses use OXO as a strengthening food and as an aid 
to rapid convalescence for invalids. Scholars and thinkers 
use OXO to stimulate their brains and at the same time to 
give them nourishment. Sportsmen and athletes use OXO 
to give them strength and endurance. .Public institutions 
use OXO because it is better and very much cheaper than 
home-made beef tea. Everybody uses OXO nowadays, 


HY | USE OXO” 


First - £50 
Second £20 
Third = £15 
Fourth = £10 


Fifth = £5 
100 of £1 
100 of 10/- 
400 of 5/- 


400 of 2/6 


MAKING A 
TOTAL OF 


1,005 


PRIZES 


Each answer must not exceed 100 
words in length. 


-2— 

Write on one side of the paper 

ony: and give .,our name and 
address very clearly. 


—3— 
As a guarantee that the 
sender is really a user of OXO, 
each answer must be accom- 
nied by capsules from 
tles representing eight 
ounces of OXO—that is, either 
eight 1-oz. capsules, or four 
2-oz. capsules, or two 4-0z. 
capsules, or one 8-oz. capsule. 
The capsule is the white metal 
covering over the cork and is 
printed in red. 


—— 

No answer will be considered if 
capsules sre not enclosed. You 
may send as many answers as you 
like, but with each answer cap- 
sules representing eight ounces 
of OXO must be sent. Capsules 
from any other article will dis- 
qualify. OXO has no connection 
with any other fluid beef, 

-5- 

Answers with capsules en- 
closed must be sent péstage 
paid to the address below, 
on or before the 3oth April, 
1910. Letters not sufficiently 
stamped will be refused. 


—+— 
The results will be announced in 
the “Daily Mail"? on Saturday, 
28th May, 1910, and chequ: s ‘or win- 
ners will be posted the same day. 


-j— 

The decision of the proprietors 
of OXO will be final and binding 
on all competitors. 


Employees of the firm are not 
allowed to compete. 


- > 
Enquiries about this competition 
can cnly be answered if you en- 
close a stamped addressed en- 
velope. 


|MADE BY ‘THE FIRM WITH THE FARMS.” 


ataren Room 207, OXO, 4, LLOYD'S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


thereby insuring that every coupon receives a careful analysis. 


As the competition grows the ataff of adjudicators is increased, 


“op eon 


wus — 
¥us. 17, 1910. 
DAISY’S DISCOVERY. 


Miss Datsy Dupre found a 
love-letter that her father had 


700 


_—- 


IN HIS OWN TIME. 
Tuerp is a certain broker who 
insists that ‘every clerk in his 


: q mother in halcyon days of their 
establishment shall present. an immaculate personal THE COURTIER, written to her mother the 

urtship. Daisy read the letter to her mother, sub- 
appearance. : Ir was a wise young man who paused before he answered | CO P- iy Pelee ani era her sweetheart. ’ 


‘If you wish to retain your position in this house,” i him to guess her the other ; 8tituting her own r 
said he ens morning to one olender whom he had sum- pau ee en eaked © ris Daisy's mother raved with anger and stamped her foot 


‘= wri “ : vening. 13 ea. et | in di and forbade her daughtér, to have anything 
moned to his private office, -“ you will have to devote | « t h idea about it,” she said, with | in disgust, etae 7 
more attention to your toilet. . Why, man, you present hat, Ses intandiet doe ah 40H sidewise glance. to do with ® man who would write ‘‘ such nonsensical 
the appearance of one who has not shaved for a week.” “I have several ideas,” he admitted, with » smile. | *ud to o ‘ee Gotten tor bier stokben trond, 

“ pardon, sir,” said the clerk, “ but I am growing a | “ The only trouble is that I hesitate whether to make you aisy en ble wr eg. sti enly that. ale conid 


beard.’ years t of looks, or ten years |, The house a 
“That's no excuse,” said the employer ; “ you must do ae on a sane rem Oot a - come hear the next-door clock ticking. 
that sort of thing outside business hours !"’ Then, while the widow smiled and blushed, he took a | a) oa 
) >S0e~< . graceful but speedy leave. SPOILT THE SET... 
THE QUICKER WAY. aCe . F as reading the morning paper at the 
.Tuey were.out together in the early morning, and had | \ TEN YEARS OF BLISS. pace ale, hee he exclaimed in a heeled tone of 


the golf links to themselves. A curious pair—a rtly | Mrs. Sharptongue : ‘ D’you mean to say you've been | voice; 
city merchant new to the game, with an immense idea of | married ten years, and never had a quarre with your “What a terrible misfortune !”’ 


his own skill and importance, and his caddie, a typical | husband ?” “What is it—somebody got married?” his wife 
street gamin, small, but sharp as a needle. Fair Stranger : “ That is true, madam.” asked in an indifferent manner. 

The desperate efforts of his employer to make a record | ‘ And you always let him have the last word ? ” “No, but a married woman in a fit of rage threw 
drive caused the caddie some amusement, mingled with | ‘ Yes, madam ; I wouldn’t for the world do anything to |g coffee-cup at her husband. The cup was shivered 
pity and contempt, yet he held his peace. lessen my husband’s love for me, He might get careless.” | into fragments, and one of them, cutting his jugular vein, 

¢ last, however, after the novice had ploughed up the ** Careless ? . he died on the spot. The reporter says the grief of the 


turf all round the ball without moving it, the gamin| ‘Yes, We are jugglers by profession, and at twu | unfortunate woman was dreadful to witness. She was 


blurted out : . . performances every day I stand against a board while he | frantic with remorse, and made several attempts to 
“ Guv'nor, if I'd known you was coming to dig for | throws the knives.” put an end to her existence.” 
baie es I'd hs’ brought = spade. We'd = oes Soe “Poor creature!” said Mrs. Falsom, with a sigh; 
quicker ' Settee GOOD AT FIGURES. a broken cup must have belonged to her new china 
AND THEN a =O 


THEY WALKED AWAY. 

Two Americans in London inspected a certain fire- 
engine station. One of them remarked to the chief 
engineer: “‘ Do you know in the States we use & nine-inch 
hose, not a paltry three-inch, such as you have here.” 


Sux was a charitable old lady, of a somewhat ea 
turn of mind, and she was paying a visit to the Nava 
Hospital. Presently she came to the bedside of a poor 
fellow who was one of the victims of a recent gun 
e ion. 

os oe nin Cte yas oes La ie “Qh,” was the reply, “ that’s for watering the station. 
at the time of the accident must have been terrible. Can This,” balding up 8 ig biker a ca mpi 
von well, sole Joba stolid “T don’t know as I : - == 7 ~— —— Ss escapes, for when we want to send a man to tho 
can, but I can tell you I was on deck at the time attending I top of a building we just pie hits on the top 
to my duty with the gun, when all of 8 sudden of the hose, turn on the water, and he is up in 


i 1 —and then th no time.” a 
ean aie, sit up and take this.’ eer yf j “ Yes,” said one oh the visitors, ‘‘ but how docs 
72> Meili fie h: Be seplt lis engineer, “he simply 
THE SAME PRINCIPLE. Hi ili HH laces his arms round the jet of water and slides 
Ar a certain North Country hotel they have ll | } own.” 
a nasty habit when making up your bill of ie ! The Americans looked at each other 4 


chai you a shilling for the use of their ‘bus, 
whether you use it or not. 

“Waiter,” said Richardson the commercial 
traveller, in the coffee-room the morning he was 
leaving, ‘‘ bring me my bill.” 

When he got it and the waiter had retired, 
he looked over it, and said: ‘“ By George, just 
as I thought. She's charged me for that 
blessed "bus again. Look here, you fellows, I’m 
going to kick against this.” e 

So he went to his writing-case, drew out a 


moment, and then walked away slowly. 
a Ol al 
BILL SIKES OBEYED. 

Carr and m are the half-way houses to 
happiness, and if Mrs. McQuillum was anything. 
she was careful and systematic. A little while 
ago she had occasion to go out and Icave tho 
house to take care of itself. But the grocer 
was expected, and, unless he was warned, ho 
would leave his commodities on the doorstep. 


“lL. 3 Business Manager (to the fair ap licant in quest of a situation): 4 : 
utente signe | Hare ft grr ls tp | Saaanagrein th ek hat the ove 
at thirty whillings. Ringing the bell, he told Fair Applicant (smoothing out her skirt and answering with a Therefore, Mrs. McQuillum wrote this note. 


gance, of assurance): “I have never had any complaints on that §* All out; don’t leave anything,” and pinned it 


on the front door. 


the waiter to give the account to his mistress 
with Mr. Richardson's compliments, and to 
say he was waiting for the moncy. : When she returned her note was no longer on 

e waiter departed with the bill on a salver. the front door, and there was a nasty, empty sort 
Presently in bustled her lsdyship with a mystified | INSURING SAFETY. of sensation about the greater of the house. Every- 


expression on her face. ; “ : look: : . | thing of value had disappea: 
R This is surely not for me, Mr. Richardson,” she said. ‘aw a is that sour-looking girl with the heavy under She found her note on the dining-table. But a line had 
“ I never got a coal-scoop from your firm in my life. You “That is the only daughter of old De Milymuns.” been added to it. . 
are making a mistake.” « And who is the dainty bit of sweetness with the blue Many thanks,” it ran. ‘ We haven't left much.” 
“Neither have I ever used your ’bus, madam,” he eyes and golden hair ?” 
ceplied, “ but you charged me for it all the same.” “That's Miss Blossom, the chaperone.” COS 


There was a roar of laughter, but when your bill is | « What's the explanation ?” ' AN ADVANTAGE, 
t t ch fe ’b “ ’ A ’ ‘ : ! ae a 
a ily now "Sag are not charged for the ‘bus unless Why, it’s old De Milymun’s clever idea. He thinks; Hx was an optimist, and had just moved into acy 


his Jane will be perfectly safe from fortune hunters 80 | lodgi ith his wif 
6 v C ir gings with his wife. 
IT WAS H E long as Miss Blossom is around. On the north of them dwelt a gas company. 
: bs ei SOC Chemicals were made in the east. 
THER were only three boys in school to-day who LOUD GROANS. A glue factory perfumed the south. 


could answer a question that the teacher asked us,” said | A womper of privates were waiting anxiously in the The west wafted weird soap-boiling effluvia, 


a lad to his mother. : : B imi 
la en teen fi 8 of th tal te ut, bless you, he was an optimist ! 
ceil Lppope my boy was one of the three?” said the |S0"octball cup final. EN *, OF course, dear,” he murmured, holding his nose 
rr ” The orderly-room runner entered hurriedly. He was “it is a little trying sometimes. ill, t ere: are 
“tT = cca oa ger donde mother proud of you. | ##Ked whether he had heard the result of the Satoh, advantages in the arrangement. At least we don’t need 
What question did the teacher ask Jobnnie ? " — “Yea,” he said, “‘ the regiment's one.” oe bey ms weathercock to tell which way the wind’s 
7 to bicke the window 2” There was loud and prolonged cheering. blowing ! 
: Bene | _“ Yes, my boys,” the runner continued, “ the regiment's — 
DREW THE LINE. | one, and the others is three.” _ YES, WHY NOT? 
Bed ~_lOc ‘I witt take your novel,” ced the heartless 
Pat had been at work for three days digging a well, and os ” te te tee 
as the foreman wanted it finished within t week he had NO INTERFERENCE. Pablisher, “ if you will out it down by half.” 


i i ‘ “nN, ” . The young novelist cast up his hands. 
romised Pat another man to help him. It was gettin Now, children,” said the teacher, “ su “Oo wee ig Le 4 
ee for 11 o'clock, and Towser, the foreman’s halide: ss fierce tiger were to stize one of your laperates tn ies vital it?" he cried. “Impossible! Every word is 
looking over the edge of the pit, when Pat said to himself, hungry, jaws and carry him off, what would you do ? ” “Indeed?” replied the publish “Just listen to 
I'llhaveasmoke.” ___ |_ There was no reply. Half the youngsters were wishing | this passage : ‘ Grinite: Gn Bm i a ust lis tite 
He had just filled his pipe, and was about to light it, | it was dinner-time, and the other half wished for nothing | voice now that of a child which ig : hin iteclf th ; 
when he glanced up and beheld Towser’s handsome | more fervently than that such a tiger would devote its | night, now that of a woke i suff bpaeee i . 
Sol removing tlie pipe from his mouth, | id one oe gt emo a foolish uestions. as women have suffered ahs lite began Ava, mingled 
- Been cae Ore bare Pi wid Grit bs vi oe = Han help , me, Thomas,” she sa Wouldn’t you cry for | with the wailing of the wind, rain fell—fell heavily, inter- 


Ps * rf aes ; A u it! i ”) 
rians, and Oi've worrked wid Oitalians and Niggers, but if No, mum,” said Thomas promptly. “ Please, mum, miner Pet pi digit « — souls of strong men.’” 


a man wid a faco like that comes down here to work | mother always sa: e shouldn’t no k is ” A «6 . 
beeoide me, Oi gets up.” | times, please, mun.” ee | Tea ke a 


When vou've finished looking for the comet in the skies, You should fill the front page coupon and win a Coup 
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“Forcible Feeding” 1s 
unnecessary even in 


the case of the child with the 
poorest appetite. 


Tempt the little one’s appetite 
with delicious Quaker Oats. 


It tastes so good that children don’t realise 
how good it is for them ! 


But you will. You will notice the improve- 
ment in health—yes, even 
in looks—in a remarkably 
short time. 


And forty  platefuls cost 
only sixpence ! Cook as 
directed on yacket. 


AT TT AE LT EE 
ANAEMIA, dangerous if not checked, yields 


promptly to SCOTT’S Emulsion — the only emulsion — 


it yields to. SCOTT’S: Emulsion 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 
; 42 Stratton Beak, igh Barnet, Herts. Bay 20, 1008. 
Dear Sirs,—Mly little grandson, James Novem. 
gee in health and very anaemic. I gave him SCOTT'S Emul- 
sion for three months, and it fully restored him 

In SCOTT’S Emulsion the to health and strength. increased in height 
mene ae pod and w during the treatment, and when be 


! home he 
sions the cure is left out was 3 ft. 11 1 


[pea alps as a midwife, and always recommend SC Ss 
wherever I go for children’s ailments. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) M. E. McGRATH, Certified —— 
ulsion condition—no matter the age of the patient— 
soln cand for ANAEMIA by your Doctor if you a him. 


Send Dbottle—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. 
A ea ory our child comes with i. SCOTT & BOWNE, 
30-12 Stonecutter Street, {ondon, E.c. 
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A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 
thing new forthe good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 
we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many ‘people are 

faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 


ing with this and with that, There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 
paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


_— medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 


marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in part of the world. BEECHAM'S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Lakoastion, Conmipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAMS 
PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


dam-Buk Clears Away Every Trace 
of Terr'ble Disease. 


OR the treatment of Eczema, noth- 
ing can be recommended with 
greater confidence or witha greater 

knowledge of its proved value, than Zam: 
Buk, which has completely cured more 
cases of this terrible disease than of any 

other skin complaint. Zam-Buk is sooth. 
ing. penetrating, and completely curative, 
as the following letter shows :— 

Mrs. A. Hill, 15 Union Terrace, Cheeke 
Street, Exeter, writes : ‘‘ My daughter, Annie, 
had eczema very bad on her arms and legs. 
The nasty sores were very painful and irrit- 
able and caused Annie to lose alot of sleep 
aud rest. Fortwo years I tried in vain to cure 
the disease by ising ordinary ointments. None 
of these cheap preparations even brought the 
girl relief. It was not until I began to use Zam- 


Hit) 
Buk that Annie showed any improvement. Tiss ANNE UL 
Zam-Buk first relieved the girl’s severe irritation. 


“For this we were very thankful, but were still more grateful when Zam-Buk 
cleared the nasty sores away. Patch after patch of diseased skin fell away as 
we continued with Zam-Buk, and in its place an entirely new and healthy skin 
grew. Annie is now quite cured and has not a bad patch on her skin. .We are 
very grateful indeed to Zam-Buk for this grand cure.” 7 


Nature's wonderful herbal balm that 
never fails ta cure the woret cases of 
eczema. piles, ulcers, ginoworm, and 
scalp diseases, or to heal chapped hands, 
chilblains, cuts, bruises, burns, scalds, 
and festering wounds. Zam-Buk is 
sold Ly Chemists in sealed boxes at 1/18 
or 2/9. The 2/0 box contains nearly four 
times as much as the 1/1) size. rect 
Srom the Zam-Buk Coy 45 Coweross 
Street, London, E.C, 


“ WINCARNIS” 


The Ideal Tonic 
Wine. 
NATURE’S NOURISHING 
BRAIN & NERVE FOOD 


Every Glass will Mark 
Improvement. 


Gives the Strength that Lasts. 


There is no tonic in the World that will uplift, vitalise, strengthen, and rebuild the 
health of men and women, be they young or old, like “ Wincarnis ”—it renews the blood, 
builds up wasting tissues, creates strength and stamina, vigour and efficiency, both in 
brain and body. A medical journal writes :—‘“ An admirable preparation, much prescribe 1 
by the medical profession, is ‘ Wincarnis.’ All of its constituents are undoubtedly blood 
formers of the highest value, and must inevitably benefit the system whatever condition 
it may bein. In fact, for those who are well there could be no better or more pleasant 
way of safeguarding their health and securing immunity from disease than by 
strengthening and consolidating their vital powers with ‘ Wincarnis.’ ” 


AFTER FREE TRIAL FREE COUPON 


" t ny stimps (to cover carriage) to 
* Wincarnis ” can be purchased io | en, rite rere Wincarnie My ee eck cea an 
a = nm af eerie i one will receive a Trial Bottle of ** Wincarnis ’’ Frve. 
licences, also Wine Merch a 


also sold by the glass and in le. flasks 
at Hote'’s, Licensed Houses, and 
Bailway §tation Refrcshbment Bars. 
« Wincarnis’ is also prepared with 
Quinine, or Iron, or Pepsine, or Celery, all 
of which are beneficial in suitable cases. 


NAME. ......2.scosssccesccceeccerssersssesenrsnarcorennesnessseeesseacensssoosnseses 


eesceessececcccsccoosccsrecsees ees -ecsreseceson eee 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Celery Salad 

Is liked by many who canno! eat the 
raw root. Boil the celery till tender. and 
drain when perfcctly cold. Cover with 
a dresaing made of oil and vinegar. pepper 
and salt, and garnish the dish wica Little 
heaps of chopped beetroot. 
Lemon Cheese a 

Will be found useful at this season 
when fruit is scarce. Put into a saucepan 
half a pound of caster sugar. two eggs. three 
ounces of butter. and the juize and rind of a 
lemon. Stir over tie fire ciil almost boiling | 
and the mixture looks like honey. This 
will keep, and can be used as required for 
cheesecakes. 
Cheap Pork Pie. 

Take one pound and a half of pork 


a 


trimmings and cut them into small pieces. | peo 


Put a layer in the bottom of a piedish, 
sprinkle with powdered allspice, pepper 
and salt, then put a layer of chopped apple. 
Continue thus till the dish is full, then 
cover with paste, and bake for two hours. 
A little highly-seasoned stock should be 
added before the crust is put on. (Reply to 
SOUTHEBNER. ) 
Leek Soup. 

Cut five leeks and a carrot into thin 


slices. and fry them in two ounces of]. 


dripping till they are a golden brown. 
Then add a quart of boiling stock. an onion 
stuck with five cloves, a small bit of mace, 
a bay-leaf, and a sprig of thyme. Let the 
vegetables boil till tender, then pass all but 
the spices through a sieve. Return to the 
saucepan, add three tablespoonfuls of rice 
boiled as for curry, and serve with grated 
Parmesan cheese. 

Preston Cake. 

Mix together six ounces of flour and 
two ounces of ground rice. rub into it, with 
the finger tips, a quarter of a pound of 
butter (or lard and butter), then add four 
ounces of caster sugar, three ounces of 
sultanas, and moisten with two e 
beaten up with half a teacupful of 
Beat well, and at the last add a teaspoonful 
of sare J powder. Put the mixture into 
ag tin, and bake in a moderate oven 
for about anhour. (feply to Youna WIFE.) 
Lobster Kedgeree . 

Is a very good dish. Open a tin of 
lobster and take out the contents. Drain 
- and weigh half a pound. then chop coarsely. 
Take a quarter of a pound of Patna rice, 
throw it into a large saucepan of boiling 
water, boil quickly for fifteen minutes, or 
till the grains are soft enough to squeeze 
between the finger and thumb. Drain off 
the water, pour some cold water through it, 
and set in a warm place to drain well. 
Dissolve one ounce and a half of butter in a 
stewpan, put in the rice, and mix nicely ; 
add the lobster and a hard-boiled egg cut 
into dice, and season with salt and cayenne. 
Make the mixture very hot, pile on a dBh, 
scatter chopped parsley over, and serve. 


KEEP DOWN YOUR WBIGHT. 
Patty Accumulations are Unsightly, Un- 
comfortable, and tend to Produce Disease. 

The greatest danger thut fat people 
encounter is with the heart. <A fatty 
heart may cause death at any moment. 


Fatty liver is a very serious disorder, and | 


not any less dangerous are fatty kidneys. 
In fact, fat, wherever it is found and ought 
not to be, is a menace to life and good 
health. Excessive deposits of fat are, 
moreover, an indication that the blood is 
unhealthy and that the food is not 
properly assimilated, so that people who 
are subject to corpulency should safeguard 
themselves against this encroaching 
disease, which we commonly call obesity. 

Instead of tiresome exercise and dieting, 
a good way to reduce one’s weight is to 
take the simple prescription which has 
been so successfully employed everywhere 
in making fat people comfortably slender. 
As long as you take the preparation, which 
consists of three ingredients that can be 
had at any chemist’s, you will lose the 
superfluous fat, and us soon as you have 
brought yourself down to the weight and 
size that you desire—you stop; and your 
weight and size will neither increase nor 
decrease. The prescription is as follows: 
One half-ounce Marmola, one ounce fluid 
extract of P peririics B.P., one ounce of 
Glycerine B.P., and Peppermint Water to 
make siz ounces in all. The dose is two 
teaspoontais after meals. 
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HOME NOTES 
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AR from bei 
chivalry, as 
word, is steadily increasing in 
all ranks and in every class of 
society, and is likely to continue 


on the decline, 
understand the 


doing so, for chivalry in its 
highest sense, like love, can never die 
while the world lasts. 

The theory which a few prejudiced 
ple try to uphold that the entry of 
women into the professions, business occu- 

ations, and pursuits of men generally, 
les had a detrimental effect on the practice 
of chivalry in daily life is absolutely false. 
The presence of wonfen amongst men, be 
it in business or pleasure, cannot but have 
an ennobling effect upon the men, for who 
will deny that it is the best side of his 
character that every man endeavours to 
show to his women-folk ? 
And this is one of the reasons why I have 
always advocated the cause of those who 
were the pioneers of mixed schools, . The boy 
who has been brought up from his early 
days with his sisters, ceusins, and little 
girl friends ‘quickly acquires habits of 

liteness and chivalry towards girls which 
in later life he never forgets to practise 
towards women, under whatever circum- 
stances he may meet them. 


A “Girl Chum's” 


Inflaence. 

I believe in girl and boy friendships, 
I believe in friendships between young 
men and young women, and I think that 
nothing can have a better influence on a 
young man’s life than having a “girl 
chum.” for you may be quite sure that he 
would rather anything should happen than 
that his “chum” should hear of something 
to his discredit, and this will keep him from 
many pursuits such as racing, gambling, 
and so on, which other young men, did he 
rely entirely upon them for companionship, 
might encourage him in. 

And the same may be said of girls. 

A girl who has been brought up amongst 
boys all her life enters iety with a 


eee See 


Fresu lard will remove tar from the skin. 


A cLoTHEs line, which has been boiled, 
will not twist as a new one is apt to do. 


best cleaned with a little sweet oil on a 
soft, rag after wiping off any dust. 


Ig stung by a bee or other insect and 
no other remedy is near, a paste of damp 
turf laid on the place has been known to 
effect a complete cure. 


WHEN removing a cake from an oven 
where it has been baked, place the tin on 
@ damp towel for a moment and the cake 
will come readily out. 


Do not ever let your bed be placed 
against a wall, but well out into the centre 
of the room and, where it is possible, the 
head to the north. ° 


Ir is a good plan to write your name 
in ink on the lining inside your boots and 
shoes. It saves the servants trouble when 
you are visiting, and insures you getting 
your own back after they are cleaned. 


Ir the new leather soles of boots or shoes 
are well soaked for three days before use in 
linseed oil to which a few drops of castor oil 
has been added, and then allowed to stand 
for a few days to dry, they will last nearly 
twice as long. 


CrotHes horses make excellent _fire- 
screens. Tirst paint the top and lower 
part of the legs with enamel to match 
the wall-paper. ‘Then cover the remainin 
part with some pretty art muslin or silk 
and secure to the home by dainty ribbons, 


All other readers you may outshine, When you eend along your Coupiet line. 
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ODD HINTS. 


Patent leather boots and shoes are|should be washed in cold water, as washing 
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Conducted by Isobel. 


IS ivalry 
, Oia? 


By the DOWAGER LADY COOK. 


Wat ENDING 
Fas. 17, 1910. 


HINTS FOR 
Woollen Goods THE HOME. 


Wi in mewspaper are n 
slim ol Or mnths ” 


Biack Stockings 

_ Should be rinsed in blue water to make 
them a good colour. 
Pried Bread 

Should be served with a thick soup, 
Cut the crumb of bread in small dice, fry 
crisp in butter, drain on paper, and servo. 
Carpets 

Should be turned twice a year where 
there is a large household. In this way tho 
wear is kept even. 

Pat From Stock 

Should be carefully skimmed off as 
it rises to the surface, but should not be 
thrown away. Clarify it carefully and 
use it for basting. 

Fringed Towels 

Should be carefully oversewn before 
use. Unless this is done the towel becomes 
more and more frayed, and is soon shabby. 
To Clean a Neglected Bath, 

I know nothing better than paraftin 
well rubbed on with a house-flanne!. In 
extreme cases it may be necessary to dip 
the flannel in fine sand as well. (Reply to 
MaBeEL H.) : 

White India-rubber. 

To clean :—Take a flannel, dip it in 
luke-warm water, fold it, and rub it on 
to crystal soap; with this rub the india. 
rubber, and it will speedily be perfectly 
clean. (Reply to M. H. L.) 

Silver Tea-pots 

Should have a strong solution of soda. 
water stood in them for several hours once 
a week. pla if cleaned pon eh as 
out wit te-powder, - t! will kee; 
perfectly clean and free from stains. . 
Heliotrope Sachet Powder. 

Mix together half a pound of oris 
root, a quarter of a pound of rose leaves, 
two ounces of powdered Tonquin beans, 
half a grain of musk, and two drops of 
essence of almonds. Pass twice through a 
sieve and put into bags for use, 


Cement for Joining Mackintosh. 

Dissolve some shreds of pure india. 
rubber in naphtha to form a stiff paste. 
Keep tightly corked, and when required for 
use apply a little of the cement to cach 
edge to be joined, bring the edges together, 
place a weight on them, and leave till hard, 
To Clean a Copper Kettle, 

Which has been blackened by tho 
fire, first wash well with soap and soda 
water, then make a paste of knife powder 
and paraffin, and scour well. Two or 
three cleanings may be necessary to restore 
it to its caianal brilliance. (Reply to 
Tra-MAKER.) 

Paraffin Stains 

On carpets should be treated with 
lime water, which can be procured from 4 
chemist for a few pence. Pour a little 
over the stain, leave for a minute or two, 
and then rub with a clean duster. Add 
more lime water, and rub again till the 
stain disappears. 

Por a Scrap-book Paste, 

Dissolve slowly in water a piece of 
common glue two inches square, adding a3 
much alum in powder as glue. Then work 
half a teaspoonful of flour into a pate 
with a little cold water. Stir all together 
and boil till dissolved. When almost cold 
add a teaspoonful of oil of cloves or laven- 
der. (Reply to Mater N.) 


‘To Bleach Lace Curtains, 

Which ‘have become discoloured by 8 
smoky atmosphere, try this: Take ono 
part of chloride of lime and cight parts of 
water, allow it to stand for three day:, 
constantly shakingit. Strain, and add halt 
a pint to a gallon of water. When the 
curtains are well washed and rinsed, stcep 
in this solution for twenty-four hours. thea 
rinse and starch as usual, (Reply 
Country Woman.) 


A Good Household Embrocation, 

Useful for sprains, rheumatism, 
colds on the chest, etc., is this: Break 
an egg and pour it through funnel! into 
a rather wide-mouthed ttle; add to 
it one gill of turpentine, and shake all well 
together after corking. Then by degrees 
add half a pint of vinegar and shake 

A small lump of ammonia ad 

to this mixture improves it. (Reply 
Rogers.) _ 


consciousness of her own charm and of the 
influence which she will exert over her 

rticular social set, and is hampered 
is none of the gaucherie and sh 
which are so characteristic of the git who 
has been kept carefully aloof from boys of 
her own ago and taught to regard them as a 
different kind of animal, a sort of rough 
brutes to be carefully avoided. 

I am firmly convinced that every one in 
this world is taken at his or her own 
valuation, and that the woman who 
expects courtesy and chivalry from men 
will invariably get.it, and from the lowest 
as well as the highest. 

American Women 
Get Respect. 

Where will you find women treated with 
greater consideration, more true chivalry, 
than in America? There every woman 
is a queen, and the cause of it all is that 
every American woman, be she millionaire’s 
wife or humble waitress, respects herself, 
believes in her right to the consideration 
and protection of man—and she gets it. 

Whether they get the suffrage or not, 
women will rule and always have ruled 
the world—indirectly. Men rule osten- 
sibly, but women rule men; consequent! 
women are the real rulers of the w 
and many sceptics on this point would be 
dumfounded did they know how far- 
reaching has been woman's influence in 
most of the great issues of the world’s 
history. 

Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, and other 
well-known women of ancient history who, 
without the suffrage and women’s rights, 
influenced the destiny of nations, will 

rove the truth of this, and in later times 

eminine influence has been no less marked, 

though there has not perhaps been an open 
acknowledgment of it; but that will be 
recorded when the history of our times is 
written, and will go far to prove that 
chivalry in 1910 is as strongly marked 
amongst all classes of men as it ever was 
in dead-and-gone days. 


UsE soapy water when making starch. 
The clothes will look more glossy and the 
iron will be less likely to stick. 


TumBLers that have contained milk 


in hot tends to cloud the glass perma- 
nently. 


A TIN cup filled with vinegar and kept 
at the back of the stove will prevent the 
smell of cooking pervading the house, 


NEveER cook mushrooms a second time. 
If this is done they may develop unwhole- 
some and even dangerous qualities, 


Do not Ict water taps run all night. 
Gallons of water are wasted in this way. 


See that the taps are screwed tight before 
retiring. 


BreEapD or potatoes should never be put 
in the mouth at the same time as fish, 
especially by children, or it will be difficult 
to detect bones in the fish, and they may 
be swallowed by mistake. 


Ty case of a fire in a house, when escaping, 
close all doors and windows behind you 
to prevent draught. Crawl close to the 
floor and tie a wet towel or cloth round 
your mouth, and you will have much less 
chance of suffocation. 


WHEN a large quantity of tea cakes or 
muffins have to be served buttered, melt 
sufficient butter in a flat tin over the fire, 
and when hot and melted dip each piece of 
cake or toasted muffin into the butter 
lightly. The buttering done in this way 
is quicker and is a much less wasteful 
method. 


See the first page. 
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Old and gray 
Young and gay 
_... Work or play 

7 Every day— 


Use 


“Sunlight” 


Sunlight Soap is made’ amid: 
bright, happy surroundings; 
from the best materials, inthe best 
manner. That’s why Sunlight 
brings happy’ wash days to 
its) users, making their work: 
light and their clothes white. 


i 
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£1,000 GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY ON EVERY BAR 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight, 


> nha — WZ 
. The name LEVER on Soup is a guarantee of 
Sunlight Wash Day 


Purity and Excellence. 


A 


ILES “cy Hemoleum. 


e application gives almost instant relief. 
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Every sufferer from Rupture can learn 
how to effect a speedy and painless cure by 
writing to me. For many years I was 
helpless from two bad Ruptures and found 
myself going from kad to worse. ‘I'russes 
were useless and doctors gave me little 
Nope of ea even from an pretation 

en nearly giving way to despair, 
oP ABY CARS direct from factory on approval: discovered a system that completely aud 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W. payments from 4/. monthly. Wonderful value. 7} painlessly cured me in a very shat time. 


Send to-day for splendid new cata 4 f y 7 rs a 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. ta), Coventrae ree) The news of my cure naturally spread far 


and wide, anil 
H sufferers from all 
parts asked me to 


INPLUEN ZA. — The best preventive is Cuca 

owder, one every morning dry on tonguc; 1/9 per 
box.—Armbrecht, Nelson & Co.,71 & 73 Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


THE KING CP TONICS.—Whenever run 
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TYPE WRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, | Armbrecht’s 100 Al Tonics; in botties of one 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts | imperial pint. 4, post free.—Armbrecht, Nelson & 
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8 Mor: ia, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
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Partner described, Money Prospects, Future venta, | Gercribing its ruccess"ul treatment and cure by the 
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Changes, &c., accurately told. Xcnd birth-cate, 1 | On/y rational and painices method, Ho sleawicity. who suffers from this terrible troulle to 
i -—K. B.D i 


know about it. If you wrte me, I will 
gladly send you full particulars together 
with a Vree Test, eo that you can 


VARICOCELE.—Fvery man suffering fron: 
SS SSS eee Varicocele and ite accompanying debility and 
ASTROLOGY. — Life Heroscope, Marriage | nervous weakness should rend for illustratedcircular 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘‘ How to Preserve Strength, 
ceete Vitality, and Tnovease here cemine 4 4 led 

treatise on Nervous Rxhaustion t] fle ‘ent realed, post 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in end stam inte Madame; Marion,:Hriberteon 69 & @ Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Mica. Sen sealed cm receipt of 4 penny eta: by : 
Charles jon, in Japa, 38: eee 
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zenegra the broken parte to-] SPEECHES.—Thoee to whom it is necessary 2 
FREE TEST COUPON. - 


¥en woulda b flemb, | make a speech occasionally and find a difficulty 
0 lies. Durable, cheap. Pat. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Capt. W. A. Cottixas & Soxs (Box 50), 
32 Theobaki’s Road, London, W.C, 
Dear Sirs :—Send me Free the Tiformativn 


” FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 
and Test thet I may cure my Rupture. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoronghly prac 
SMALL GARDENS.—Gardening is a fasct. | tical information on physical culture for traini 
nating hobby, and many ueefal hints will be foundin | and general heulth is given in ‘Modern Physica 
doing «0, wil: find ‘'s hes for all Occasions,” by | **=mall Gardens and Howto Make the Mostof Them,” | Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
an Oxford M.A., just the book they want, Post free | by V. I’. Biddle. It may be had for 12, post free, | are illustrated. It may be had, post free, tor 1/2 from 
for 1/2 from A. FP. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta | from A. F. Suwter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, | A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Street, Lo » WC, London, W.C. London, W.C. 


DO NOT DELAY. 
To regain and retain good health every lady BY 
should send to Tue Lapr MawnacGerrss, 


Tho tIrristum Co. (Dept. P), 145 Stock- yq@ FAMOUS HOME TREAT. 
well Road, Lond n, 8.W., for their little TRENCH $ MENT for Epilepsy end Fits, 
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E, Brooxs, 665 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, 
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Ir isn’t very often that a serial story or 8 series of stories 
goes through a paper without the 
Something Editor receiving at least one letter 
Unusual. from a reader who has some fault to 
. find. But in the case of ‘‘ Rachel in 
Search of Evil,” readers have only had nice ow say 
and appreciation to express. So much has this been the 
case thet I have had a chat with Mr. Houghton Townley 
to see if he can’t write for us another series of Rachel 
adventures. Consequently, he is een try to write 
for us some stories which are even better than those 
which have gone before. But I'll probably be able to 
tell you more about it next week. ; 
My lady readers will find Lady Tennessee Cook's 
excellent article on the subject, ‘Is Chivalry Dying ?” 
on page 702, You will remember I prema ou a 
series of articles by well-known Gooey jadies, and next 
week Turner, wife of General Sir Alfred Turner, 
that well-known and popular soldier, will give us her 
¢iews on “ Should Engagements Be Broken ? " 


Tose of us who travel by train day by a oe year by 

ar, probably don’t realise how near, 
how very near, we may sometimes be 
to a terrible railway calamity. Such 
a thing as the recent fearful accident at 
Stoat’s Nest pulls us up with a kind of shock. It isn’t 
always what TL might call an explainable accident, such as 
a broken coupling, a collision, or a signal lowered by 
mistake ; sometimes a piece of line may safely carry 
a hundred trains over it and the hundred-and-first comes 
to grief in the most mysterious way. I remember only a 
few months witnessing a most exciting incident on 
the railway line which runs close to my garden. It 
occurred in the summer while I was quietly reading on a 
grassy bank. Suddenly the sleepy air was roused by 
hoarse shouts mingled with imprecations, and a frantic 
rush was made to one spot by a number of men, including 
the station-master. What had happened was this: An 
up-express train was due, and the signalman who was 
some quarter of a mile up the line, had gone to pull over 
the points to allow the express free passage, when to his 
horror he discovered that the connecting-rod had broken. 
The express had already passed his distant signal, and he 
was helpless to prevent a ghastly calamity. He rushed 
out of box and screamed his news to the startled 
station-master. But fortunately that gentleman was a 
man of action. Within a few seconds he was rushing 
down to the points with some men with big hammers. 
They knoc out-a couple of the wooden blocks which 
secure the rails to the sleepers and practically smashing the 
points over with the hammers, they them in the 
proper position with the wooden blocks. e man hadn’t 
properly finished banging the wedge into place before the 
express thundered through at fifty miles an hour, safe 
and sound. The whole operation hadn’t taken more 
than a few seconds, but I can tell you it was thrilling 
while it lasted. Not a soul in that train knows to-day 
how near to death they were that day. 

You'll find an article on page 692 which shows some very 
small faults that really cannot be forseen which are 
liable to cause a railway accident. It is written by a man 
who for years was engaged in looking after the permanent 
way on one of our big systems. 


Mystery 
Accidents. 


“ Wao was Pepper. and where did his ghost appear?” 
asks ‘“ SprriTuAListT.”’—— 

Your question, ‘ Spmirva.ist,” 
would indicate that like many others 
you are under the impression that the 
ghost in question haunted some mysterious spot to the 
great fear of tho surrounding neighbourhood. As a 
matter of fact Pepper's Ghost wasn’t a ghost at all, but the 
acide of the brains of John Henry Pepper, a well- 

nown analyst, who died only the other year, and it 
appeared in such prossic places as theatres sea music halls. 
To begin with, the ghost was really the invention of one, 
Henry Dircks, whose idea was to present living persons 
and phantoms on the same stage at the same time. 

Professor Pepper improved on tuis invention so much 
that Dircks’ preliminary work has practically been for- 

tten, and the illusion is now always styled after the 
improver, Pepper's Ghost. The method by which the 
pa are produced is very simple. On the s 

a large sheet of unsilvered glass, practically invisible 
to the tators. This reflects to the audience along 
with a visible actor or actors the appearance of another 
actor, who is on an under-stage, invisible to the spectator. 

However, “ Serritvacist,’’ your question has interested 
me so much that I have made it the subject of this week's 
Gouplets. The line given on our first page tells how our 
old friend Brown got himself up like @ ghost, and 
I want you and all my other readers to let me know in 
good second lines what you think would happen. Re- 
member that ten big cash prizes are given away each week 
as well as 8 number of smaller gifts. I may also say that 
the awards which will be announced in next week’s P.W. 
alreads promise to be above the average. Start to work 
and be a winner. 


Pepper's 
Ghost. 
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L. L. wants to know whether a blind man can vote at an 


- election. “If so,” he asks, -“‘ how can 
Voting In _ this be done in secrecy in conformity 
Darkness. with the Ballot Act ?°—— 


There is really no difficulty in the 
matter, L.L. The officials in the polling booth conduct 
a blind man to one of the compartments and point out 
to him the two alternative places in which he can put his 
cross. There is no necessity for them to watch him do 
it, if he wants his vote to remain secret. A blind man 
can not only vote, but he can sit in the House of Commons. 
The late Mr. Fawcett was stone blind, and yet he rose to 
the rank of Postmaster-General. 


G. F. M. is a bit of a wag, and this week he has been 
; practising at my expense. He incloses 
Concerning a cutting from the “ Health Hints” 
Chilblains. . columns of a recent P. W., which runs 
as follows: “To prevent chilblains 
steep the hands and feet twice a week in a ee te 
of salt and hot water.” ‘I once had a chilblain,” he 
adds, “ but it was on my left ear. Will you kindly tell 
me whether the above prescription will prevent another 
coming on the same spot ? ”——— = 
I am afraid not, G. F. M. For your more rare malady 
it will be necessary to place the mixture in some larger 
receptacle and immerse the affected part night and 
morning. In fact, in briefer and yet perhaps more eloquent 
- ge, I should recommend you to put your head in a 
ucket ! 


—_—_—_— 


‘“ KewRan ” writes: “ D the election in this division 
I have often been in the company 
of elderly gentlemen who continually 
talked about the ‘Scot and Lot’ 
elections of years ago, and one ‘old 
gentleman (who knows me rsonally) said that my 
grandfather was a ‘Scot and Lot’ voter. 

“T don’t know what he meant, and I would not show 
my ignorance before a room full of company, so I held 
my tongue, and, as a reader of P.W. from No. 1, I there 
and then decided to write you, hoping you would be able 
to enlighten me, and tell me what a * Scot and Lot’ voter 
means.—— 

Your grandfather, “ Krwkan,” you will be glad to hear, 
was a man of substance, for he paid “‘ Scot and Lot,” 
that is, he paid general taxes and personal or income 
taxeg In the old days, before the Lapin: he the Reform 
Act, the right of voting for members of Parliament and 
municipal officers belo to payers of Scot and Lot only. 
It is from this expression that we get the phrase “ Scot 
free’ or tax free. . 


Scot and 
Lot. 


“Some people,” writes E. H. H., “ warn us of the danger 
of a foreign invasion at any moment. 

No One In_ Now, at the time of writing we have 

Charge. no House of Commons and no Cabinet 
to direct affairs. What would be done 
in the case of an invasion this week ? ”—— 

In all probability, E. H. H., things would proceed 
quite as smoothly as if we had 670 gentlemen all trying to 
air their own views in the House of Commons, Directly 
the alarm was given the King would no doubt send for 
Lord Kitchener, or whoever was destined to command 
the British Army, and give him carte blanche to proceed 
with the defence. The permanent officials at the War 
Office and the Admiralty would carry out his demands, 
and by the time a Government of some sort was formed 
they would find all departments working with feverish 
activity. In a crisis such as you mention a coalition 
Government of the two parties would probably come 
into power. One likes to believe, at all events, that every 
difference of opinion would be temporarily sunk in the face 
of a great national crisis, 


PERPLEXED, of casei a “ A certain man who 
fe is in a fairly good ition, who dresses 

Why sri ¢ fairly well, and ie sual king, and 

They Like = gentlemanly, and is civil, courteous, and 

Him considerate, complains that, however 
pleasant he tries to be, strangers seem to dislike him, 
contradict what he says, however logical and well-informed 
he shows himself, enerally oppose him—thet though 
he ‘tips’ waiters, railway 0! ials, and servants hand- 
somely, he fails to obtain the attention so willingly given 
to his friends, who are not half so considerate—that 
everything done by servants (though he is so far from 
being exacting, very considerate, and objects to troubling 
them even at inconvenience to himself) is done 
grudgingly, and that he is often not even thanked for 
really good ‘tips’; the same applies to the stewards of 
ships he travels in; he can get hardly any information 
from sailors, i aap he is a well-informed, well-read man, 
and never asks them silly questions; his manner is not 
‘bumptious’ or boastful—in fact, he is somewhat 
unassuming. Now, why is it that he sees other men 
cheerfully attended to while he has to wait the pleasure 
often and ill- ised dislike of mere flunkeys? There 
must be something wrong. Why all this opposition and 
one unwillingness to oblige a really kind-hearted 
man ? ’—— 

I can sympathise very deeply with your friend, 
PERPLEXED. e trouble is that a” are fie too apt to 
judge rs by first impressions. There are some 
pore really good fellows aps, who have the unhappy 

nack of “ getting one’s back up” almost immediately 
they begin to Maybe they're over fussy, or they 


strike one as being over inquisitive, or they have some 
other little mannetism. which: puts. people immediately 
on the defence. I know a man of this kind, probably 4 
very nice fellow, who doubtless spoils himself with lots of 
people by an over-confidential manner. He is not happy 
unless he breathes his confidences within half an inch of 
your face. Such a little thing as that is uite enough to 
prejudice people who don’t know him. t your friend 
take a good look at himself, PERPLEXED, and remember 
that the popular man is always the man with lots of tact, 


Guaprator has frequently noticed these four letters on 
ictures of Roman armour, and wonders 

S.P.Q.R. what they mean. friend whom 

I asked the other day, ” he says, “ told 


me that they meant ‘small ‘Profits, quick returns,’ but 


I am not of the same mind. 

Your friend is a wag, GLADIATOR, and you do well to 
doubt him. The four mystic letters you refer to stand for 
Senatus Populusque Romanus, which, being translated 
means “The Senate and People of Rome.” It was the 
sort of government mark of the Roman Empire, like 
the E.R. which you see on our post-offices and publia 
buildings. E.R., of course, statis for “ Edward Rex." 
I suppose, by the way, you have heard the riddle : Why is 
Edward VII. King of England ? Answer : Because E. R, | 
See ? : 


From the letters which I receive it is evjdent that the lezal 


profession finds ‘elevation, amuse. 
As Viewed ment, and intcrest”’ in keeping one 
the of its eagle eyes on ‘‘ Page 16” of P.1I, 


we W. §S., of Ballymena, Co. Antrim, 
who adorns the profession mentioned, 
writes regarding the paragraph I recently inserted regard. 
ing the question as to whether a man can still be called a 
thief after he has purged his guilt behind prison bars. 
Here is his letter: ‘“‘ Regarding your answer to a corre. 
Dare ay under the heading of ‘ Whitewash for the 
icked,’ as to the status of a thief after he has served his 
sentence. The following is the position of such a person 
from the legal standpoint : Where a person has suffered 
his punishment, or has been pardoned for a crime formeriy 
committed by him, it is no longer justifiable to impute to 
him that crime. This was decided in the famous case of 
Cuddi v. Wilkins, where the plaintiff sued tho 
defendant for calling him ‘a thief.’ The defendant 
justified by pleading that the plaintiff had stolen six 
sheep. The plaintiff set up a general pardon of James L., 
and succeeded in his action, though the defendant knew 
not of the pardon. ‘ for ‘there is no cause to favour idle 
and injurious words.’’? —— 
Many thanks, W. 8. I have much pleasure in settling 
our little account with a P.W. penknife, and may I add 
that its the cheapest legal bill I’ve ever paid. 


“JY wouxp like to ask you,” writes D. A. C., “if there 


is any place in this world free from 
The Ubiqui- flies. nfortunately, I have a very 
tous Fly. —_ thin skin and cannot bear their tickling. 


In some parts of Africa I have been 
unable to eat unless there has been a boy behind mo 
brushing them off with a cow’s tail. Rider Haggard saya 
that even in sandy deserts where there are no other living 
creatures, flies may still be found. The only placo I 
have been free from them was on a steamer in the middle 
of the Atlantic or Indian Ocean. I am thinking with 
dread of the time not far off when I shall be too feeblo 
to frighten them away.” —— 

The only places I know of which would suit your com- 
ae D.A.C., are the regions in the immediate neigh- 

urhood of the North and South Pole. In the most 
strict and literal sense of the phrase, there were no flies 
on either Peary or Shackleton. Everywhere else on the 
globe, except, as you say, in mid-ocean, the ubiquitous 
pest finds a foothold. In my own experience the best 
way of keeping them down is to smear bird lime ou 
strands of raffia grass and hang the latter about tho 
room. A fly hates almost ever Hes of scent, especially 
cinnamon, cloves, cassia, fennel, thyme, and eucalyptus. 
By splashing a mixture of thyme, verbena, and citron 
about the boat, I have spent a whole summer day on the 
Thames practically unvisited by flies, 
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DO 


YOU_RINK? 


Whether you are an expert or a novice, you must read . Roller 
Skating” by Professor John F. Davidson, who is easily first 
amongst the leading exponents. of artistic rinking. > 


A sfasci 
> Pops: 


In ‘Roller Skating” the.novice will find complete instructions b 
which will help to make him skilful, while by following the 
directions for those more advanced in the art, the expert will be 


uthor of the moment. 


THREE CLEVER STORIES YOU 
ARE CERTAIN TO ENJOY. 
Ee 


A MODERN JULIET 


By CHARLES GARVICE. 


ting up-to-date romance by the most 


Don’t miss this treat. 


LADY JENNIFER 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


“John Strange Winter has many stories to 
~ her credit, and we are glad to say that her 
latest is decidedly one of her best, and we 
should imagine will be one of the most 


popular.’’—Daily Telegraph. - - 


QUEEN OF THE JESTERS 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“* Mdlle. de Montesson is an altoge her delightful, high-spirited 


ten 
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Continued from Page One. 


SUCCESS 
AFTER 
FAILURE 


Some Men who Got Out & Got On 


4 GIFTS OF £1 Ie. EACH. 
Rurton, F., 55 Pascoe Rd., Lewisham. 
Nelson, I. M., 1 Dingle Mount, Dingle, Liverpool. 
Rovers, Mra. G. A., 42 Lime Grove, Cheadic, Manchester. 
=). A. H., 235 Priory Rd., Southampton. 


29 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. : 
Arthur, W. §., 38 Kennington Ave., Ashley Down, Bristol, 
Kussett, W. M., Curridge, Newbury. 
Keeton, Mra, 90 Sherwood 6t., South Harrow. 
Hell, J., 64 Chestergate, St : 
bishop, Mrs., 15 Bensor Rd., Folkestone. 
‘omyne, D, ©, 1 B 
‘wke, 8. P., 38 Wallace is 
28 Lower Church Path, Portemouth. 


'. 15 James 8t., Shettieston. 
G., 3% North Lindsay St., Dundee. 
.. Chartott WL. 

lll, W., 134 Grove -Rad.. Bow. . 

ouse Rd., Kensington. 

' ., 152 Common Sheffield. 

‘oran, P. J., 28 Gardiner’s Pi., Dublin. 
r, A. B., 33a Farringdon St., London. 


Edited by PETER KEARY. 
Now Ready. :: 2 Is. 
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citar Volumes of the Success Library : 
SECRETS OF SUCCESS.) ¢.ch Volume 


patrick, P., 130 Park Ave., Barking. in i 
. slow . 4 Codrington I, Bishapsion, Bristol GET ON OR GET OUT. piliciong 
Maemie. . Mrs., ndlan ve., Glasgow. - i ition, 
itie. ‘Mies L. vie, Munster Rd., Teddington. DO IT NOW. 8 uGon: 
nteith, Mrs, ie gg te Rd., Shepherd's Bush, 
rison, A., 182 Ho, « Glasgow. : 
an, J. d. @ Nesfolk Rd. Gabra, Dublin. On Sale at all bookstalls, ONE SHILLING each, 
od oy ean Victoria, 8.W. er post free for 1¢. 3d. each from C. ARTHUR 
cll, Migs TL,” wan St., Swansea. © ; .C. 
¢, 'W. H., 138 Buckland ‘Avenue, Dover, ‘ PEARSON Ltd., Henrietta St., London, W.C: 
ters, S.. 167 High St.. Huu. 
-it, Mrs. A. P., 26 Duffield Rd., Derby. ° 
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HOW WINNING LINES ARE MADE. 


This is what every competitor in Picture Couplets and other rhyming competitions wants to know. The 
secret has been given by Mr. T. F. Watron, Maes Talaran, Dolgelly, winner of £24 19s. 6d. in Picture Couplets. 
In a letter to the Publishers of the “Rapid Rhymester” he cays— 


“I find the ‘Rapid Rhymester' very valuable for making good lines, as there are 
#0 many rhyming words to choose from. Being arranged alphabetically, they 


are easily found, and lines suggest themselves from the words thus discovered."’ 


‘Tr, Walton’s experience may be yours. Get a copy of the “RAPID RHYMESTER” and it will suggest 
: : good lines to you also. 


Se PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 Pope's Road, Brixton, S.W., and a copy of the 
RAPID” RAYRESTER. will be posted to you by return. Copies may also be had at the bookstalls of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son. 
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able to. perform the most difficult and fascinating feats in young woman, and Mr. Pemberton ‘sets out’ her adventures 
+ fancy and figure skating. with -exhilarating briskness and crispness.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
~ = 7 = Sold by all booksellers, 6d. each, or post free (inlind) for Bd. each, three volumes for Is. 10d., 
* Roller Skating" is sold by all booksellers, price 6d. Copies may be obtained post free from C, ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from whom complets 
for 7d. from A. F. SOWTLER, 17 Henrietta Street, Loulou, W.C. list of Sixpenny Novels, l2u tiles, miy be had ou apple ction. 


O—@ This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


rity CYCLING E. 
503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street. London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the fullowing conditions, must be sent within seven 

days to the above address. . 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the lezal 

representative of any person killed by an acc: 
& I ,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenscr 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her, possessiut, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it ic, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
Tepreseutative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three‘days of its ovcurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 
on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 
£ I 00 baving the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 


or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 
train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a pesscnger, the 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 

MUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro 
vided notice in every case be given to Tur OckaN ACCIDENT 4\D 
Gvarantes Corporation, Limitep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Londun, 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident . 

e Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at tho time of such accident had in 
his, or ber, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or ihe 
paper in which it is, with hig, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink or pencil, on the ce provided at the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three ays of its occurrence. This paper may be left at his, 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good Yor the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subiect to the conditions 
of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,"’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase. of this Publication is admitted to be the past + 
of a Premium unier Sect. 33 of tho Act. A Print of the Act cs 
be secn at the office of this Journal, or of the said corpers' 

No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance 7 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have dul aid a twelve-months’ enbsecrin' on 
for PB, On’s WEEKLY fa advance to their newsare ° 
to the blisher, need not, during the 

on, sign the coupon, or carry 


eriod covere’ by 
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© forward the newsagent's recat: t t 
publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street, Londou, W.C 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


Available from 9 a.m, Thursday, February i0ih. ' 1) 
watil midnight, Friday, February (82h. 1910 
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BEEF TEA 


WITH VEGETABLE ADDITIONS. 


In Fluid Ju-Vis—the new prepara- 
tion for making Beef-Tea, Gravies, &.— 


-you get about double the nutriment for 


the same money as compared with the 


usual Beef Extracts. 


Fluid Ju-Vis imparts warmth, in- 
creases vitality, and diminishes fatigue. 
For cold mornings a_ breakfast - cupful, 
costing one penny, will materially help 
in the avoidance of chills. Endorsed by 


eminent doctors and analytical chemists, . 


Fluid Ju-Vis contains ALL the nourishment of Fluid . 


Extract prepared solely from Beef. 


- Fluid Ju-Vis is made from Beef with valuable 
Vegetable properties added, which accounts for its far 
superior flavour to the usual Leef Extracts. How far 
superior you can prove for yourself by sending at once 
to your grocer for a 63d. bottle. 
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Foster Clark’; 
Cream Custard i; 
perfectly whole. 

some, nourishing. 
and delightful 
‘the taste. 


It takes but a 
moment to make 
and by itself o: 
with stewed or 
tinned — fruits i: 
truly excellent. 


The taste is such as will appea! 
to all, young or old. You cannoi 
tire of it, and as there are several! 
distinct flavourings, constant variety 
may be obtained. 


You are cordially invited to 
send to-day for a special quart 
supply of ‘Cream Custard, which 
will be forwarded free of cost. 
There is no obligation whatsoever 
on those who accept this offer. 
The offer is made so that you may 
have an introduction to a dessert 
that is something new, something 
quite delicious. 


A DAINTY DESSERT ALWAYS READY 
AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE, 


Forward your name and address (a 
postcard will do) and we will. dispatch 
by return a full quart packet FREE, 
‘ FOSTER CLARK & CO. ... 
(Dept. P.W.), MAIDSTONE, KENT. 


Cream Custard 
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